MURDER  OF  DANIEL  CLARK. 
LIFE  OF  EUGENE  ARAM 
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A  Full  and  Genuine 


ACCOUNT 

O  F  T  H  E 

Murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  of 
Knarejhrcughy  with  the  Life,  of 
Eugene  Aram. 

IF  we  confider  the  whole  hiftory  of  Divine 
Providence  in  this  world,  we  fhall  find 
fin  and  punifhment  interwoven  in  the  fame 
piece.  If  fin  appears  upon  the  flage,  punifh- 
menc  waits  behind  the  curtain.  Yet,  for  certain 
wife  ends.  Almighty  God  often  forbears  the 
punifliment  of  finners  in  this  life:  notwith- 
ilanding,  fliould  he  fuffer  them  all  to  go  in  peace 
to  their  graves,  and  to  pafs  out  of  this  life  with 
impunity,  it  might  ftagger  men’s  belief  of  his 
particular  Providence,  and  make  them  ready  to 
fay  v/ith  the  wicked  in  Pfalm  xciv.  "The  Lordfeetb 
not^  neither  doth  the  God  of  Jacob  regard. 

Of  all  the  crimes  man  is  capable  of  commit¬ 
ting,  as  there  is  none  fo  offenfive  to  Omni¬ 
potence  as  murder,  fo  the  Almighty  feems  to 
be  more  particularly  intent  to  expofe  this  hei- 
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nous  offence  to  mankind.  By  what  extraordi¬ 
nary  means  murderers  are  frequently  brought  to 
light,  is  no  more  the  bufmefs  of  this  treatife, 
than  as  it  may  concern  the  following  remarkable 
difcovery  of  the  murder  of  paniel  Clark, 

Daniel  Clark  w^as  born  in  Knatefbrough,  of  re¬ 
putable  parents,  where  he  lived,  and  followed 
the  bufmefs  of  a  flioemaker.  We  ihall  pafs  over 
thofe  things  in  his  life  which  have  no  regard  to 
the  affair  we  treat  of;  and  content  ourfelves  with 
obferving.  That,  in  or  about  the  month  of 
January,  i744-5»  he  married  a  wife,  with  a  for¬ 
tune  of  2 op/,  or  upwards  ;  and  being  then  in 
very  good  credit  in  Knarefbrough,  it  is  prefumed 
a  fcheme  was  laid  by  Eugene  Aram,  then  a  fchool- 
mafter  in  that  town,  and  Richard  Houfeman,  a 
Flax-Dreffer,  to  defraud  feveral  perfons  of  great 
quantities  of  goods  and  plate,  and  that  Clark 
Ihould  be  the  man  to  carry  thefe  fchemes  into 
execution ;  for,  as  he  then  lived  in  very  good 
credit,  and  was  lately  married,  he  was  the 
propereft  perfon  for  the  intended  purpofe : 
accordingly  Clark,  fpr  fome  few  days,  went 
to  feveral  perfons  in  and  about  Knarefbrough, 
and  took  up  great  quantities  of  linnen  and 
woollen-drapery  goods,  under  pretence, .  that, 
as  he  was  lately  married,  he  wanted  not  only 
clothes  to  appear  in  on  the  occafion,  but  alfo 
table  and  bed-Jinnen;  in  which  he  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  he  got  goods  of  that  kind  to  a 
confiderable  amount.  After  this  he  went  to 
feveral  inn-keepers,  and  others,  defiring  to  bor¬ 
row  a  filver  tankard  of  one,  a  pint  of  another, 
and  the  like,  alledging  that  he  was  to  have  com¬ 
pany  that  night,  and  fhould  be  glad  of  the  ufe' 
‘  of 
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of  them  at  fupper ;  and  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  this  his  fhory,  he  got  of  the,  inn-keepers 
(of  whorn  he  fo  borrowed  the  plate)  ale^  and  o- 
ther  forts  of  liquors*  :  this  was  on  the  7th  of  Fe» 
bruary,  1744-5. 

Some  fufpicious  circumftances  appearing  that 
night  and  the  following  mornings  caiifed  a  ru¬ 
mour  in  the  town^  that  Clark  was  gone  off;  and^ 
upon  enquiry,  it  could  not  be  learnt  .what  was 
become  of  him.  Search  was  immediately  made 
for  the  goods  and  plate  he  had  got,  when  fome 
part  of  the  goods  were  found  at  Houfeman’s ; 
and  another  part  thereof,  as  fome  velvets^  &c. 
was  dug  up  in  Aram’s  Garden  *,  but,  as  no  plate 
Was  found,  it  was  then  concluded  Clark  was 
gone  off  with  that :  upon  which  the  ftri(^eft  en¬ 
quiry  was  made  after  him,  by  lending  people  out 
into  fcveral  parts,  and  advertihng  him  in  the  pub^ 
lie  papers,  &c.  but  all  to  no  purpofe. 

From  the  above  circumftances  Aram  was  fuf- 
pedted  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Clark  5 
upon  which  a  procefs  was  granted,  from  the 
fteward  of  the  honour  of  Knarelbrough,  to  arreft 
him  for  a  debt  due  to  one  Mr.  Norton,  which 
was  done  with  a  view  to  detain  Aram  until  fuch 
time  as  a  warrant  could  be  had  from  ajuftice 
of  peace  to  take  him  up  for  being  concerned, 
along  with  Clark,  in  defrauding  people  of  their 
plate,  &c.  Contrary  to  the  expedfatiOn  of  every 
perfon  in  the  town,  (he  being  then  efteemed 

*  Among  other  goods  he  got  the  following,  viz.  three  filver 
tankards ;  four  filver  pints ;  bne  filver  milk-pot ;  one  ring,, 
fet  with  an  emerald  and  two  brilliant  diamonds ;  another  with 
three  rofe  diamonds ;  a  third  with  an  anlethyft  in  the  lhape 
bf  a  hart,  and  fix  plain  rings ;  eight  watches ;  two  fnufF- 
boxs ;  Chambers’s  Pidioh^ry,  2  vol.  fob  Pope*s  Homer j 
6  vol.  bound. 
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very  poor)  paid  what  he  was  arrefted  for,  and 
produced  a  large  fum  qf  .money  *,  and  in  a  few 
days  paid  off  a  confiderable  mortgage  upon  his 
houfe  in  Bondgate,  near  Ripon.  Soon  after  his 
releafement  he  left  the  town  of  Knarefbrough, 
and  was  not  heard  of  with  any  certainty  until 
the  month  of  June,  1758,  when  he  was  found 
to  be  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk. 

Aram’s  departure  from  Knarefbrough  feems 
to  have  put  a  flop  to  any  further  examination  in¬ 
to  this  affair ;  for  nothing  was  effe6tually  dif- 
covered  touching  Clark’s  being  murdered,  until 
the  ift  of  Auguft^  175^9  (w^hich  was  upwards  of 
thirteen  years  from  the  time  of  Clark’s  being 
miffing)  when  it  happened  that  a  labourer,  em¬ 
ployed  in  digging  for  ftone  to  fupply  a  lime¬ 
kiln,  at  a  place  called  Thiftle-Hill,  near  Knaref¬ 
brough,  having,  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff',  dug 
about  half -  a  yard  and  half  a  quarter  deep, 
found  an  arm-bone,  and  the  fmall  bone  of  the 
leg  of  an  human  fkeleton.  In  digging  for¬ 
ward,  he  difeovered  all  the  reft  of  the  bones  be¬ 
longing  to  the  body,  which,  by  the  pofition  of 
it,  feem’d  to  have  been  put  in  double,  as  the 
bones  were  all  entire.  This  remarkable  accident 
being  rumoured  in  the  town  of  Knarefbrough, 
gave  reafon  for  a  fufpicion  that  Daniel  Clark  had 
been  murdered,  and  buried  there  ;  and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  there  had  no  other  been  miffing  there¬ 
abouts,  to  any  one’s  knowledge,  for  (ixty  years 
and  upwards.  The  ftrangenefs  of  the  event  exci¬ 
ted  people’s  curiofity  toi  enquire  ftridlly  into  it : 
upon  which  the  coroner  was  fent  for,  and  an 
inqiiifition  taken  thereon.  The  wife  of  Eugene 
Aram,  who  had  before  frequently  given  hints  of  her 
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flifpicion  that  Daniel  Clark  was  murdered,  was 
now  examined,  by  the  coroner  and  the  jury,  as 
to  what  fhe  knew  concerning  Clark,  She  faid, 
‘‘  Daniel  Clark  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
‘‘  her  hufband’s;  and  that  they  had  frequent 
“  tranfadions  together  before  the  8  th  of  Fe- 
“  bruary,  1744-/5,  and  that  Richard  Houfeman 
was  often  with  them :  particularly,  that,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1744  5,  about  fix  o’clock 
“  in  the  evening,  Aram  came  home  when  fhc 
was  walking  in  the  kitchen  ;  upon  which  he 
diredled  her  to  put  out  the  fire  and  make  one 
“  above  flairs  :  fhe  accordingly  did  fo.  About 
‘‘  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  Sth  of 
February,  Aram,  Clark,  and  Houfeman  came 
to  Aram’s  houfe,  and  went  up  flairs  to  the 
“  room  Inhere  fhe  was :  they  ftaid  about  Jln 
“  hour.  Her  hufband  afked  her  for  a  hand- 
kerchief  for  Dickey  (meaning  Richard  Houfc- 
man)  to  tye  about  his  head  :  fhe  accordingly 
“  lent  him  one.  Then  Clark  faid.  It  willjoon 
he  mornings  and  we  muft  get  off.  After  which, 
Aram,  Houfeman,  and  Clark,  all  went  out 
together:  that,  upon  Clark’s  going  out,  flie 
obferved  him  take  a  fack  or  wallet  upon 
his  back,  which  he  carried  along  with  him  : 
whither  they  went  fhe  could  not  tell.  That, 
about  five  o’clock  the  fame  morning,  her 
“  hufband  and  Houfeman  returned,  and  Clark 
‘‘  did  not  come  with  them.  Her  hufband  came 
‘‘  up  flairs,  and  defired  to  have  a  candle,  that 
he  might  make  a  fire  below.  To  which  fhe 
‘‘  objected,  and  faid,  There  was  no  occajion  for 
two  fires ^  as  there  was  a  good  one  in  the  room, 
above,  where  fhe  then  was.  To  which  Aram| 
‘‘  her  hufband,  anfwered,  Diokey  ('meaning 
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Richard  Houfeman)  was  below ^  and  did  not  chufe 
to  come  up  Jairf:  upon  which  Ihe  afkedi 
««  (Clark  not  returning  with  them)  fp^bat  they 
had  done  with  Daniel?  To  this  her  hufband 
««  gave  no  anfwer ;  but  defired  her  to  go  to 
bed  i  which  ftie  refufed  ;  and  told  him,  They 
had  being  doing  fomething  bad.  Then  Aram 
went  down  with  the  candle^  *  She  being  de- 
“  lirous  to  know  what  her  hufband  and  Houfe- 
man  were  doing ;  and,  being  about  to  go 
down  flairs,  fhe  heard  Houfeman  fay  to  Aram, 
She  is  coming.  Her  hufband  replied,  JVeHl  not 
let  her,  Houfeman  then  faid.  If  fhe  does^ 
Jhe*ll  telL  What  can  fhe  tell  ?  replies  Aram, 
««  Poor  Jimple  thing  !  Jhe  knows  nothing.  To 
which  Houfeman  faid.  If  fhe  tells  that  lam  here^ 
^twill  be  enough.  Her  hufband  tl^n  faid,  / 
will  hold  the  door,^  to  prevent  her  from  coming. 
Whereupon  Houfeman  faid,  Something  muftbe 
doM^  to.  prevent  her  telling and  prefTed  him  to 
it  very  much  f  and  faid.  If  Jhe  does  not  tell 
nQw,^  jhe  may  at  fome  other  time,  No^  faid  her 
hufband.  We  will  coax  her  a  little  until  her 
pajfion  be  off ^  and  then  take  an  opportunity  to 
Jhoot  her  t  upon  which  Houfeman  feemed  fa- 
tisfied,  and  faid,  What  mufi  he  done  with  her 
clothes  ?  Whereupon  they  both  agreed,  that 
they  would  let  her  lie  where  fhe  was  fhot,  in 
her  clothes.  She  hearing  this  difeoiirfe,  was 
much  terrified,  but  remained  quiet,  until  near 
feven  o’clock  in  the  fame  morning,  when 
Aram  and  Houfeman  went  out  of  the  houfe. 

‘‘  Upon  which  Mrs.  Aram  coming  down  flairs, 
and  feeing  there  had  been  a  fire  below, 
and  all  the  afhes  taken  from  out  of  the  grate, 
fhe  went  and  examined  the  dunghill  ;  and 
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perceiving  afhes  of  a  different  kind  to  lie 
‘‘  upon  ,it,  Ihe  fearched  amongft  them,  and 
“  found  feveral  pieces  of  linen  and  woollen 
“  cloth,  very  near  burr^t,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance  of  belonging  to  wearing. apparel. 
When  fhe  returned  into  the  houfe  from  the 
dunghill,  fhe  found  the  handkerchief  Ihe  had 
‘‘  lent  Houfeman  the  night  before  ;  and  Rooking 
‘‘  at  it,  fhe  found  fomc  blood  upon  it,  about  tlie 
‘‘  fizeof  afhilling;  upon  which  ‘lie  immediately 
“  went  to  Houfeman,  and  fhewed  him  the  pieces 
‘‘  of  cloth  fhe  had  found  ;  and  faid.  She  was  a- 
‘‘  fraid  they  had  done fomething  had  to  Clark,  But  he* 
(Houfeman)  then  pretended  he  was  a  ftranger 
‘‘  to  her  accufation,  and  faid,  He  knew  nothing 
“  what  Jh^^'meant,  From  the  above  circum- 
fiances  fhe  believes  Daniel  Clark  to  have  been 
“  murdered  by  Richard  Houfeman  and  Eugene 
Aram,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1 744.5.” 

Mr.  Philip  Coates  of  Knarefbrough,  brother- 
in-law  to  Daniel  Clark,  was  then  examined  by 
the  coroner  ;  who  faid,  “  He  knew  Daniel  Clark 
“  from  a  child  ;  and  that  he  was  with  him  on 
‘‘  the  7th  of  February,  1744-5,  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  and  that  Clark  promifed  to 
call  upon  him  in  the  morning  :  but  he  not 
calling,  he-  went  to  Clark’s  houfe,  about  nine 
‘‘  o’clock  in  the  morning.  After  enquiring 
for  him  there,  Clark’s  maid  told  him  he  was 
gone  to  Newall  to  his  wife.  On  the  loth  of 
February  Mr.  Coates  went  to  Newall  to  feek 
Clark,  but  could  not  hear  of  him,  nor  ever 
‘‘  did,  though  he  had  been  advertifed  for  fome 
time.  That  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Clark 
was  miffing,  he  received  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
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“  ney ;  and  that  no  money  remained  at  his 
“  houfe  after  he  was  miffing.” 

Several  other  witneffes  were  examined  by  the 
coroner,  affirming  Eugene  Aram  and  Richard 
Houfeman  to  be  the  laft  perfons  feen  with  Clark, 
cfpecially  on  the  night  of  the  yth  of  February, 
1744-5,  being  the  night  before  Clark  was  mif¬ 
fing,  and  other  particular  circumftances,  which, 
to  avoid  repetition,  will  be  ftewn  at  large 
when  we  come  upon  the  trial.  We  ffiall  only 
add  thatof  Mr.  John  Yeates,  a  barber,in  Knaref- 
brough,  who  faid,  “  He  knew  Daniel  Clark,  and 
“  the  laft  time  he  faw  him,  was  then  about 
“  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  that  he 
“  had  been  miffing  ever  fince.  Some  time  af- 
“  ter  which,  as  he,  Mr.  Yeates,  was  going  over 
“  Thiftle-Hill,  near  the  rock,  he  obferved  a  place 
to  be  frefli  dug  and  oblong  5  he  prefumed  it 
“  might  contain  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
«  ao-e";  that  he  had  feen  the  place  where  the 
of  a  deceafed  man  were  found,  and  find 
“  it  was  the  fame  he  faw  fo  frefh  dug  up.” 

Barbara  Leetham,  of  Knarefbrough,  widow, 
gave  in  the  fame  kind  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Locock,  of  Knaref¬ 
brough,  furgeons,  upon  breaking  a  thigh-bone  of 
the  fkeleton,  and  viewing  it,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  body  might  have  lain  in  the 
oround  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

°  Thefe  teftimonies  were  given  before  the  in- 
queft  in  the  manner  related, and  Houfeman, by  the 
coroner’s  order,  being  prefent,  it  was  obferved 
that  he  feemed  very  uneafy  ;  difeovering  all  the 
fio-ns  of  guilt,  fuch  as  trembling,  turning  pale, 
and  faultering  in  his  fpeech  :  this,  with  ffie 

ftrong  circumftances  given  by  Mrs.  Aram,  oc. 
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gave  a  fufpiclon  that  he  mufl  have  been  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  murder  of  Clark,  though  he  gave  no 
account  of  the  matter,  and  denied  that  he 
knew  any  thing  concerning  the  murder. 

Few  men  guilty  of  fo  heinous  a  crime  as 
murder  can  conceal  it.  By  fome  circumflance 
or  other,  the  truth  will  break  forth,  and  their 
own  unfaithful  tongues  will  betray  them. 

Upon  the  flceleton’s  being  produced,  Houfe- 
man,  at  the  coroner’s  requeil,  took  up  one  of 
the  bones  j  and,  in  his  corifufion,  dropt  this  un¬ 
guarded  expreflion,  Tto  is  no  more  Dan  ClarF s 
hone^  than  st  is  snine.  From  which  it  was'  con¬ 
cluded,  that  if  Ho  Life  man  was  fo  certain  that  the 
bones  before  him  were  not  Dan  Clark’s,  he  could 
give  fome  account  of  him  ;  and  being  told  fo, 
he  anfwered,  ‘‘  That  he  could  produce  a  witnefa 
“  who  had  feen  Daniel  Clark  upon  the  road  two 
or  three  days  after  he  was  milTing'at  Knaref- 
“  brough.”  Accordingly  the  witnefs  (one 
Parkinfon)  was  fent  for;  who,  on.  being  alked 
the  quefl:ion,toid  the  coroner  and  the  jury  That 
he  himfelf  had  never  feen  Daniel  Clark  afteq 
‘‘  that  time,  viz,,  t\\t  8th  of  Feb.  1744-5  f  that 
‘‘  a  friend  of  hi^  (Parkinfon’s)  told  him  he  had 
met  a  perfon  like  Daniel  Clark  ;  but,  as  it  was 
a  fnowy  day,,  and  the  perfon  had  the  cape  of 
his  great  coat  up,  he  could  not  day,,,  with  the 
lead  degree  of  certainty,  who  he  whs.” 

This,  fo  far  from  being  fafisfadlory,  increafed 
the  fufpicion,  that  Houfeman  was  cither  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Clark,  or  an  accomphee  in  the  mur¬ 
der:  whereupon  the  conftable  applied. to  William 
Thornton,  efq-,  who,  ^  being  informed  from  the 
coroner  of  the  depofitions  taken,  granted,  them 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  Houfeman,  and  bring 

C  '  ^  ‘  him 


him  before  him.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
and  examined  :  here  he  fays,  He  was  in  coni- 
pany  with  Daniel  Clark  the  night  before  he 
went  off,  which  he  believes  might  be  on  a 
Thurfday,  in  February  1744-5  *,  that  the  rea- 
fon  of  his  being  then  with  him  was^  upon  ac 
‘‘  count  of  fome  money  (viz,  20/.)  that  he  had 
lent  Clark,  which  he  wanted  to  get  again  of 
him,  and  for  which  he  then  gave  him  fome 
goods  that  took  up  a  conhderable  time  in 
carrying  from  Daniel  Clark’s  houfe  to  his,  viz, 
from  eleven,  the  hour  at  which  he  went  to 
Clark,  till  fome  time  the  next  morning  :  that 
the  goods  he  took  were  leather  and  fome 
linen-cloth,  which,  as  foon  as  he  had  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of,  and  alfo  of  a  note  of  the 
prices  he  was  to  fell  them  at,  he  left  Clark  in 
Aram’s  houfe  with  Aram  and  another  man, 
‘V  unknown  to  this  examinant  :  who  further 
faith,  that  .Aram  and  Clark,  immediately  after, 
followed  him  out  of  Aram’s  houfe,  and  went 
into  the  market-place  with  the  other  unknown 
perfon,  which  the  light  of  the  moon  enabled 
him  to  fee ;  that  he  does  not  know  what  be- 
came  of  them  after  :  and  utterly  difavows 
that  he  came1i>ack  to  Aram^s  houfe  that  morn- 
ing  with  Aram  and  without  Clark,  as  is  aflert- 
ed  by  Mrs.  Aram  ;  nor  was  he  with  Aram  but 
“  with  Clark  at  Aram’s  houfe  that  night,  whi- 
ther  he  went  to  feek  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  him  the  noteas  above;  that  when  he 
had  lodged  the* goods  he  got  at  Clarkes  houfe 
fafely  in  his  own,  he  went  to  feek  Clark,  found 
him  at  Aram’s  with  the  unknown  perfon  5 
and  after  having  procured  the  note,  which 
was  "his  errand,  came  away  direftly,  as  was 
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before  related.  He  further  faith,  that  he 
did  not  fee  Clark  take  any  wallet,  plate,  or 
things  of  value  along  with  hirp  when  they 
came  out  of  the  houfe  the  laft  time,  which 
was  early  in  the  morning.  But  admits,  that, 
fome  time  after  Clark  was  miffing,  Anna  A- 
ram  came  to  him  in  a  paffion,  and  demanded 
money  of  him,  and  faid  he  had  money  of  her 
hufband^s  in  his  hands,  and  pretended  to 
ffiew  him  fome  fhreds  of  cloth,  and  afked. 
If  he  knew  what  they  were  ?  To  which  he 
anfwered,  That  he  did  not  know.  And  cn- 
tirely  denies  that  he  ever  has  been  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  till  now  by 
Anna  Aram.” 

Being  afked^  If  he  chofe  to  fign  this  exami¬ 
nation  ?  He  faid,  He  chofe  to  wave  it  for  the 
prefent  for  he  might  have  fomething  to  add, 
and  therefore  defired  to  have  time  to  confider 
of  k.” 

As  he  chofe  not  to  f5gn  this  examination,  it 
was  prefumed  that  he  was  confcious  he  had  not 
declared  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton  thought  proper  to  commit  him  to  Tork- 
Caftle  the  morning  following.  At  Green-Ham- 
merton,  in  the  road  to  York,  he  behaved  to 
his  conduftors  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fliew  that 
he  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  or  knew  of  it, 
and  that  he  was  defirous  of  making  a'  mor^ 
ample  confeffion  on  their  arrival  at  York.  B.e4 
ing  come  to  the  Minker  in  Micklegate,  they 
were  acquainted  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  then 
paffing  by ;  Houfeman  defired  he  might  be  called 
into  the  houfe,  and  in  his  prefence  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confeffion : 
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That  Daniel  Clark  was  murdered  by  Eugene 
Aram,  late  of  Knarefbrough,  a  fchool- mailer, 
and,  as  he  believes,  on  Friday  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1744  5  ;  for  that  Eugene  Aram  and 
Dan. Clark  were  together  at  Aram’s  houfe  early 
that  morning,  and  that  he  (Floufeman)  left  the 
houfe,  and  went  up  the  ftreet  a  little  before, 
and  they  called  to  him,  defiring  he  would  go 
a  fhort  way  with  them,  and  he  accordingly  ’ 
went  along  with  them  to  a  place  called  St.Ro- 
bert’sCave,  near  Grimble-Bridge,  where  Aram 
and  Clark  flopped,  and  there  he  fav/  Aram 
flrike  him  feveral  times  over  the  bread:  and 
head,  and  faw  him  fall  as  if  he  was  dead,  up-, 
on  which  he  came  away,  and  left  them. :  but 
‘‘  whether  Aram  ufed  any  weapon  or  not  to  kill 
Clark  he  -could  not  tell  *,  nor  does  he  know 
what  he  did  with  the  body  afterwards,  but  be- 
lieves  that  Aram  left  it  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
“  cave  ;  for  that,  feeing  Aram  do  this,  icfl  he 
might  fhare  the  fame  late,  he  made  the  belt 
of  his  way  from  him,  and  got  to  the  bridge- 
end'-,  where,  looking  back,  he  faw  Aram 
coming  from  the  cave- fide  (which  is  in  a  pii- 
vate  rock  adjoining  the  rjver)  and  could 
difcern  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  was  upon  this  he  haded  away 
to  the  town,  without  either  joining  Aram,  or 
feeing  him  again  till  the  next  day,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  he  never  had  any  private 
difcourfe  with  him.  Afterwards,  however, 
Floufeman  faid  that  Clark’s  body  v/as  buried  in 
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St.  Robert’s  cave,' and  that  he  was'furfe  it  vcas 
then  there  ,  but  delired  it  might  remain  till 
fuch  time  as  Aram  fhould  be  taken.  He  kdded 
further,  that  Clark’s  head  lay  to  the  right, 
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in  the  turn  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.”  Thefc 
words  Houfeman  repeated  the  day  after  to  Mr. 
Barker* 

On  Houfeman’s  commitment  to  the  caftle,  pro¬ 
per  perfons  were  appointed  to  examine  St.  Ro¬ 
bert’s  Cave  *,  where,  agreeable  to  his  confeflion, 
was  found  the  fkeleton  of  a  human  body,  the 
head  lying  as  be  before  had  faid  upon  which  an 
inquifition  was  taken  by  the  coroner. 

Houfeman  having  thus  declared  that  Clark 
was  murdered  by  Aram,  who,  upon  enquiry,  was 
found  to  be  at  I.ynn,  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Thornton 
iffued  his  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  and  dired^- 
ed  Mr.  John  Barker  and  Mr.  Francis  Moor,  the 
conftables  of  Knarelbrough,  to  Sir  John  Turner, 
a  juikee  of  peace  in  Lynn.  On  their  arrival 
there  they  waited  on  this  gentleman,  who  indotfed 
fhewan*ant;  and  Aram  was  apprehended  in  a 
vSehool  where  he  w^as  uflier^  and  condudled  to 
Yorkfhire.  Being  brought. before  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  examined,  he  confeffed,  That  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Daniel  Clark  ;  and,  to  the  bell 
of  his  remembrance,  it  was  about,  or  before, 
the  8ch  of  February,  1744-5  *,  but  utterly  de- 
nied  he  had  any  connedfion  with  him  in  thofe 
frauds  which  Clark  flood  charged  with  at  or 
‘‘  before  the  time  of  his  difappearance,  which 
might  be  about  the  icth  of  February,  1744-5, 
when  he  (Aram)  was  arrefled,  by  procefs,  for 
“  a  debt :  that,  during  the  time  of  hi's  being  in 
cuflody,  he  firft  heard  that  Clark  was  miffing : 
‘‘  that,  after  his  releafe,  he  was  apprehended  by 

a  war- 

This  confefiion  Mr.  Thornton  gave  to  Houfeman  to  read 
over ;  and,  after  he  had  fo  done,  Mr;  Thornton  aiked  him  if 
he  chofe  to  fign  it;  to  which  he  confented;  replyiqg.  That 
it  was  the  truth,  and  the  real  truth.  Upon  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  caltle. 
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a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  peace  for  a  mifde*' 
meanour ;  but,  appearing  before  the  juftice, 
and  the  charge  not  being  made  out  againft  him* 
he  was  difmifted  :  after  this  he  continued  at 
Knarefbrough  a  confiderabie  time*  without  anj 
kind  of  moleftation  *,  and  then  removed  to 
Nottingham,  to,  fpend  a  few  days  with  iome 
relations ;  from  whence  hfe  went  to  I,.ondon. 
There  he  refided  publickly  ’till  he  came  down 
to  Lynn,  which  was  about  feven  months  before 
he, was  arrefted  by  warrant,  on  fufpicion  of  ber 
ing  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark. 
He  admit$  that  he  might  be  with  Clark  in  Fe- 
brqary,  1744-5  but  does  not  recoiled  that 
he  was  at  Mr.  Carter’s,  who  keeps  a  public 
boufe  in  Knarefbrough,  with  a  Jew,  Richard 
Houfeman,  a  flaxdrefter,  and  Daniel  Clark, 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  on  the  7th  of 
Febuary,  1744-5  •,  nor  does  he  recoiled  that 
he  was  in  company  with  Clark  and  Houfe- 
man,  after  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  any 
particular  tirne  or  place,  in  February,  17 14-5; 
nor  at  or  after  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  ; 
nor  at  Grimble  Bridge;  nor  at,  or  near,  a 
place  called  St.  Robert’s  Cave,  on  the  8th  ok 
February,  1744-5,  in  the  morning;  nor  does 
he  know  any, thing  of  Clark’s  being  murder- 
ed;  nor  does  he  xecolled  that  he  was  with 
Clark  and  Houfeman,  when  Clark  called 
upon  William  Tuton  on  the  8th  of. February, 
1744-5,  in  the  rnorning  ;  nor  does  he  remem - 
l^r  any  thing  of  a  malbn’s  tool  being  found 
in  his  own  houfe,  when  he  was  arrefted  by  a 
warrant,  in  1744-5;  nor  does  be  remember 
“  meeting  Mr.  Barnett,  or  feeing  him,  in  comr 
pany  with  the  abovefaid  Perftms,  the  8th  of 
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February,  1744-5,  in  the  morning;  nor  does 
he  remember  that  be  came  home  that  morn-' 
in^  at  five  o’clock,  with  F^oufeman,  and  made 
a  hre  for  them  in  his  own  houfe,  which  is  af- 
ferted  by  his  wife;  nor  does  he  remember 
that  he  had  fo  great  a  fum  of  money  as  fifty 
guineas  about  that  time,  or  pull’d  any  fuch 
fum  out  of  his  pocket ;  nor  did  he  feek  to 
fuborn  or  alk  any  one  perfon  to  fay  that  he  had 
‘‘  feen  Clark  fince  the  8th  of  February,  1744-5^ 
“  who  really  had  not  feen  him  ;  but  ttue  it  was 
that  he  has  often  made  enquiry  about  him, 
“  and  he  thinks  he  hath  heard  fome  perfons  fay 
they  have  fen  him  fince,  and  particularly  his 
brother  Stephen  Afam  *,  but  does  not  recol}e<Sb 
any  other  perfon,  except  another  brother  cX 
his,  Henry  Aram,  who  has  faid  that  he  faw 
“  him ;  nor  does  he  know  where  it  was  thole 
‘‘  brothers  fay  they  faw  him.”  The  declaration 
of  other  circumftarrces,  and  the  figning  this  cfxa- 
mination,  he  chofe  to  wave,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  recollect  himfelf  belter,  and  left  iny 
thing  fhould  be  omitted,  which  might  hereafter 
occur  to  him. 

Though,  in  this  examination,  he  denies  the 
murder  that  was  charged  upon  him  by  Houfe - 
man  in  his  confefe)n  ;  yet,  notwithftandihg, 
Mr.  Thornton  thought  proper  to  commit  him  ; 
■  and  thereupon  made  out  his  commitment.  In 
obedience  to  which,  Barker  and  Moor  Were  about 
to  convey  him  to  Yot'k  Caftle,  and  had  taken  Mrn 
a  mile  from ;Mr.  Thornton’s' houfe,  when  Aram 
defired  to  return  b^ck  to  Mr.  Thornton,  having, 
as  he'alledged,  fomethihg  of  cbnfequence  to  im- 
mrt  to  him  :  accordingly  they  returned  to  Mr. 
Thornton^s ;  where  Ararti,  upan^eirig  a  fccond 
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time  examined,  faid,  ‘‘  That  he  was  at  his  owrif 
‘Vhoufe  the  7th  of  February  1744-5,  at  nighty 
‘‘  when  Richard  Hotifeman  and  Daniel  Clark 
came  to  him  with  fome  plate,  and  both  of 
them  w^nt  for..i;nore  feyeral  limes,  and  came 
‘‘  .‘back  with  feyeral  pieces  of  plate,  of  which 
Clark  was  endeavouring  to  defraud  his  neigh- 
bpurs ;  that  In  could  not  but  obferve,  that 
iToufeman  was,  all  that  night  very  diligent  to 
affilt  him,  to  the  utrnoit  of  his  power ;  and  in- 
“  lifted,  that  this  was  Houfeman’s  bufinefs  that 
night,  and  not  the  figning  any  note  or  inftru- 
ment,  as  is  pretended  by  Fioufeman.  That 
“  Henry  Terry,  then  of  Knarefbrough,  ale- 
keeper,  was  as  much  concerned  in  abetting  the 
‘‘  faid  frauds,  as  either  Houfeman  or  Clark  ;  but 
was  not  how  at  Aram's  houfe,'  becaufe,  as  it 
was  market-day,  his  abfence  from  his  guefts 
might  have  occafioned  fome  fufpicion  :  that 
Terry,  notwithftanding,  brought  two  filver 
tankards  that  night,  upon  Clark's  account, 
which  had  been  fraudulently  obtained  :  and 
that  Clark,  fo  far  from  having  borrowed  20 /* 

' of  Houfeman,  to  his  knowledge  never  bor- 
‘‘  rowed  more  than  9  L  which  he  had  paid  him 
‘‘  again  before  tliat  night. 

That  all  the  leather  Clark  had,wTich  amountr 
ed  to  a  confiderable  value,  he  well  knows,  was 
concealed  under  flax  in  Houfeman’s  houfe,with 
‘‘‘  intent  to  be  difpoled  of  by  little  and  little,  in 
order  to  prevent  fufpicion  of  his  being  concern- 
.  ed  in  Clark’s  fraudulent  pradlices. 

,  That  Terry  took  the  plate  in  a  bag,  as 
T  Clark  and  Houfeman  did  the  watches,  rir^s, 
and  feveral  fniall  things  of  value,  and  car- 
ried  them  into  t)ie  where-  they  and  hi 
'  '  '  "  '  (Aram) 


(Aram)  went  together  to  St.  Robert’s  Cave^ 
and  beat  moft  of  the  plate  flat :  It  was  then 
‘‘  thought  too  late  in  the  morning,  being  about 
four  o’clock  on  the  8th  of  February,  1744-5, 
for  Clark  to  go, off  fo  as  to  get  to  any  difliance, 
it  was  therefore  agreed  he  fliould  ftay  there 
‘‘  till  the  night  followings  and  Clark  according- 
ly  (laid  there  all  that  day,  ^s  he  believeSj  they 
“  having  agreed  to  fend  him  victuals,  which 
‘‘  were  carried  to  him  by  Henry  Terry,  he  be- 
ing  judged  the  mod  likely  perfbn  to  do  it  with- 
‘‘  out  fufpicion,  for  as  he  was  a  fliooter  he  might 
go  thither  under  the  pretence  of  fporting: 
that  the  next  night,  in  order  to  give  Clark 
more  time  to  get  off,  Henry  Terry,  Richard 
‘‘  Houfeman/^nd  himfelf,  went  down  to  the 
cave  very  early  ;  but  he  (Aram)  did  not  go 
into  the  Cave^  or  fee  Clark  at  all ;  that  Richard 
*  '  Houfemari  and  Henry  Terry  only  went  into 
the  Cave,  he  ftaying  to  watch,  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  on  the  outflde,  left  any  body  fliould  fur- 
prize  them. 

“  That  he  Believes  they  were  beating  fome 
‘‘  plate,  for  he  heard  them  make  a  noife  ;  they 
‘‘  ftaid  there  about  an  hour,  and  then  came  out 
of  the  cave,  and  told  him,  that  Clark  was 
gone  off.  Obferving  a  bag  they  had  along' 
with  them,  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  faw 
that  it  contain’d  plate.  On  afking,  Why  Da- 
niel  did  not  take  the  plate  along  with  him  ? 
Terry  and  Houfeman  replied,  That  they  had 
bought  it  of  him,  as  well  as  the  watches,  and 
had  given  him  money  for  it,  that  being  mord 
convenient  for  him  to  go  off  with,  as  lels  cum- 
berfome  and  dangerous.  After  which  they  all 
“  three  went  into  Houfeman’s  ware-houfe,  and 
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concealed  the  watches  with  the  fmall  plate 
‘‘  there,  but  that  Terry  carried  away  with  him 
the  great  plate  :  that  afterwards  Terry  told 
“  him  he  carried  it  to  How-Hill,  and  hid  it  there, 
and  then  went  into  Scotland,  and  difpos^d  of 
it:  but  as  to  Clark,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  murdered  or  not  *,  he  knew  nothing  of 
him,  only  that  they  told  him  he  was  gone  off.” 
After  he  had  figned  this  fecond  cpnfeffion  he 
was  condudted  to  York-Caftle,  where  he  and 
Houfeman  remained  till  the  affizes.. 

From  the  above  examination  of  Aram  there 
appeared  great  reafon  to  fufpecl  Terry  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  this  black  affair-,  a  warrant  was 
therefore ^  granted,  and  he  likewife  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  committed  to  the  caftle.  Bills  of  in¬ 
dictment  were  found  againff  them  :  but  it  at>- 
pearing  to  the  court  upon  affidavit,  that  the 
profecutor  could  not  be  fully  provided  with  his 
Witnef^s  at  that  time,  the  trial  was  poffponed 
till  Lammas  affizes. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1759,  Richard  Houfe¬ 
man  and  Eugene  Aram  were  brought  to  the  Bar, 
Houfeman  was  arraigned  on  his  former  indict¬ 
ment,  acquitted,  and  admitted  evidence  againft 
Aram,  who  was  thereupon  arraigned.  Houfe- 
■man  was  then  called  upon,  who  depofed,  ‘‘  That, 
in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  February, 
1744-5,  about  eleven  o’clock,  he  went  to  Aram’s 
houfe:  that,  after  two  hours,  and  upwards, 
fpent  in  paffing  to  and  fro  between  their  feve- 
;ral  houfes,  to  difpofe  of  various  goods,  and 
to  fettle  fome  notes  concerning  them,  Aram  pro- 
pofed,  firfl:  to  Clark,  and  then  to  houfeman,  to 
take  a  walk  out  of  towm:  that  when  they 
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‘Came  to  the  field  where  St.  Robertas  Cave  is, 
Aram  and  Clark  went  into  it  over  'the  hedge, 
and  when  they  came  within  fix  or  eight  yards  of 
the  cave,  he  faw  them  quarrelling  :  that  he  faw 
Aram  ftrike  Clark  'feveral  times,  upon  which 
Clark  fell,  and  he  never  faw  him  rife  again  : 
that  he  faw  no  inftrument  that  Aram  had,  and 
knew  not  that  he  had  any :  that  upon  this, 
without  any  interpoficion  or  alarm,  he  left  them, 
and  returned  home  :  that  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  Aranf  s  houfe,  and  afked  what  bufinefs 
he  had  with  Clark  lail  night,  and  what  he  had 
done  with  him  ?  Aram  replied  not  to  this  quef- 
tion  ;  but  threatened  him,  if  he  fpoke  of  his 
being  in  Clark’s  company  that  night;  vov^- 
ing  revenge,  cither  by  himfelf  or  fome  other  per- 
fon,  if  he  mentioned  any  thing  relating  to  thb 
Alfair.-”  ,  •  ' 

Peter  Moor  (Clark’s  Servant)  depofed,  That, 
a  little  time  before  his  difappearing,  Clark  went 
to  receive  his  wife’s  fortune  :  that,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  went  to  Aram’s  houfe,  where  this  wit- 
nefs  then  was :  upon  Clark’s  coming  in,  Aram 
faid.  How  do  you  Mr.  Clark  ?  Tm  glad  to  fee  you 
at  home  again.,  -pray  what  fuccefs  To  which  Clark 
replied,  I  have  received  my  wife's  fortune.,  and 
have  it  in  my  pocket.,  though  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  got  it.  Upon  which  Aram  faid  to  Clark, 
(Houfeman  being  prelent)  Let  us  go  up  fairs: 
accordingly  they  went;  upon  which  this  witnefs 
returned  home,” 

Mr.  Beckwith  depofed,  '  “  That  when  Aram’s 
garden  was  fearched,  on  fiifpicion  of  his  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  frauds  of  Clark,  there 
were  found  buried  there  feveral  kinds  of  goods, 
bound  together  in  a  coarfe  wrapper;  and,  a- 
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among  the  reft,  in  particular,  a  piece  of  cam 
brick,  which  he  himfelf  had  fold  Clark"  a  very 
little  time  before.” 

Thomas  Barnet  depofed,  ‘‘  That,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  about  one  in  the  morning,  he  faw  a 
Perfoa  come  out  from  Aram’s  houfe,  who  had  a 
wide  coat  on,  with  the  cape  about  his  head,  and 
feemed  to  Ihun  him  \  whereupon  he  went  up  to 
him,  and  put  by  the  cape‘ of  his  greatcoat; 
and,  perceiving  it  to  be-  Richard  Houfcman^ 
wifhed  him  a  good  night,  alias  a  good  morn¬ 
ing. 

John  Barker  the  conftable,  who  executed  the 
warrant  granted  by  Mr.  Thorntdn,  and  indorfed 
by  Sir  John  Turner,  depofed,  That,  at  Lynn, 
Sir  John  Turner,  and  fome  others,  firft  went  into 
the  fchbol  where  Aram  was,  the  witnefs  waiting 
at  the  door.  Sir  John  afked  him.  If  he  knew 
Knare&rough?  He  replied^  No,  And  being 
further  afked,  If  he  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Daniel  Clark  ?  He  denied,  "That  he  eijer  knew  fuch 
a  man.  The  witnefs  then  entered  the  fchool,  and 
faid.  How  do  you  do,,  Mr,  Aram  ?  Aram  replied, 
How  do  you  do^-  Sir  ?  I  don^t  know  you,  ‘  What  f 
faid  the  witnefs.  Don't  you  know  me  ?,  Do'nt  you 
remember  that  Daniel  Clark  and  you  always  bad  a 
fpite  againfl  ine  when  you  lived  Knare&rough  I 
upon  this  he  recolleded  the  witnefs,  and  own’4 
his  refidehce  at  Knare&rough.  The  witnefs  then 
afked  him,  If  he  did  not  know  St.  Robert’s  Cave  t 
He  anfwer’d,  Tes,  The  Witnefs  replied,  Aye^  to 
your  forrow.  That,  upon  their  journey  to  York, 
Aram  enquired  after  his  old  Neighbours,  and 
what  they  faid  of  him.  To  which  the  witnefs 
repli^,  That  they  were  much  enraged  againfl: 
&im  ‘&r  the  lofs  of  their  Goods  ;  That  upon 
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Aram’s  aflcing.  If  it  was  not  pofilble  to  make  up 
the  matter  ?  The  witnefs  anfwered.  He  believed 
he  misht  fave  himfelf,  if  he  would  reftore  to 
them  what  they  had  loft.  Aram  anfwered;  That 
was  impofllble ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  find 
them  an  equivalent.  Aram  was  then  af]ced  by 
the  judge,  If  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  the  wit- 
nefs  before  him  ?  He  replied,  “  That,  to  the 
beft  of  his  knpwled^,  it  was  not  in  the  fchool, 
but  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  fthool,  ,where 
Sir  John  Turner' and  the  witnefs  v/ere,  when  he 
fir  ft  faw  them. 

'  The  fkull  was,  then  produced  in  court,  on 
the  left  fide  of  which  there  was  a  fradiure,  that 
from  the  nature  of  it  could  not  have  been  made 
but  by  the  ftroke  of  fome  bluiit  inftrument,;  the 
piece  was  beaten  inwards,  and  could  not  b^ 
replaced  but  from  within.  Mr.  Locock,  the  fur- 
geon,  who  produced  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion. 
That  no  fuch  breach  could^  proceed  from  any 
natural  decay  *,  that  it  was  hot  a  recent  fradture 
by  the  inftrument  with  which  it  was  dug  up,  but 
Teemed  to  be  of  rnany  years  ftanding... 

•  r  ...  ,  ^ 

After  thefe  feveral  depofitions,  Aram ,  was 
afk’d  what,  he  ]iad  to.  urge ,  in  his  behalf,  and 
begg’d  that  he  might  be  indulg’d  in  reading  his 
defence. 

The  following  is  a  faithful  copy  of  it,  printed 
Jrom  his  own  original,  and  retaining  even  it’s  ac¬ 
cidental  grammatical  inaccuracies, 

•  '  'f  ■  *  c 

My  Lord^ 

I  Know  not  whether  it  is  of  right,  or  through 
fome  indulgence  of  your  lordfhip,  that  I  am 
allowed  the  liberty  at  this  bar,  and  at  this  time. 
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to  attempt  a  defence  •,  incapable,  and  uninflrucl- 
ed,  as  I  am  to  fpeak.  Since,  while  I  fee  fo  many 
eyes  upon  me,  fo  numerous  and  awful  a  con- 
courfe,  fixed  with  attention,  and  filled  with  I 
know  not  what  expedlancy,  I  labour,  not  with 
guilt,  my  lord,  but  with  perplexity.  For  ha¬ 
ving  never  feen  a  court  but  this,  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  law,  the  cuftoms  of  the  bar, 
and  all  judiciary  proceedings,  I  fear  I  fhall  be  fo 
little  capable  of  fpeaking  with  propriety  in  this 
place,  that  it  exceeds  my  hope,  if  I  fhall  be  able  to 
Ipeak  at  all. 

I  have  heard,  my  lord,  the  indidlment '  read, 
wherein  I  find  myfelf  charged  with  the  highefl 
crime ;  with  an  enormity  i  am  altogether  incapa¬ 
ble  of;  a  fadl,  to  the  commifTion  of  which 
there  goes  far  more  ihfenfibility  of  heart,  more 
profligacy  of  morals,  than  ever  fell  to  my  lot. 
And  nothing  pofTibly  could  have  admitted  a  pre- 
fumption  of  this  nature,  but  a  depravity,  not 
inferior  to  that  imputed  to  me.  However,  as  I 
ftanddhdided  at  your  lordfhip’s  bar,  and  have 
heard  what  is  cafed  evidence  induced  in  fup- 
port  of  fuch  a  charge,  I  very  humbly  follicit 
your  lordfhip’s  patience,  and  beg  the  hearing 
of^  this  refpe6table  audience,  while  I,  fingie 
and  unfkilful,  deftitute  of  friends,  and  unaf- 
fifled  by  counfel,  fay  fomething,  perhaps,  like 
argument,  in  my  defence.  I  lhall  confume  but 
little  of  your  lordfliip’s  time;  what  I  have  to 
fay  will  be  fhort,  and  this  brevity,  probably,  will 
be  the  befl:  part  of  it :  however,  it  is  offered  with 
all  poffible  regard,  and  the  greateft  fubmiffion  to 
your  lordfhip’s  confideration,  and  that  of  this  ho¬ 
nourable  court. 

'  •  .  ■  Firft^ 
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Firft,  my  lord,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  con¬ 
duct  in  life  contradidts  every  particular  of  this 
indidtment.  Yet  I  had  never  faid  this,  did  not 
my  prefent  circumftances  extort  it  from  me,  and 
feem  to  make  it  neceffary.  Permit  me  here,  my 
lord,  to  call  upon  malignity  itfelf,  fo  long  and 
cruelly  bufied  in  this  profecution,  to  charge  upon 
me  any  immorality,  of  which  prejudice  was  not 
the  author.  No,  my  lord,  I  concerted  not  fchemes 
of  fraud,  projedted  no  violence,  injured  no  man^s 
perfon  or  property.  My  days  were  honeftly  la¬ 
borious,  my  nights  intenfely  ftudious.  And,  I' 
humbly  conceive,  my  notice  of  this,  efpecially  at 
this  time,  will  not  be  thought  impertinent,  or 
unfeafonable ;  but,  at  leaft,  deferving  fome  atten- 
,tion  :  becaufe,  my  lord,  that  any  perfon,  after  a 
temperate  ufe  of  life,  a  feries  of  thinking  and 
adling  regularly,  and  without  one  fingle  devia¬ 
tion  from  fobriety,  fhould  plunge  into  the  very 
depth  of  profligacy,  precipitately  and  at  once,  is 
altogether  improbable  and  unprecedented,  and 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  courfe  of  things. 
Mankind  is  never  corrupted  at  once  ;  villainy  is 
always  progrelTive,  and  declines  from  right, 
ftep  after  flep,  till  every  regard  of  probity  is  loft, 
and  every  fenfe  of  all  moral  obligations  totally 

,  my  lord,  a  fufpicion  of  this  kind, 
which  nothing  but  malevolence  could  entertain, 
and  ignorance  propagate,  is  violently  oppofed  by 
my  very  fituation  at  that  time,  with  refpecft  to 
health  :  For,,  but  a  little  fpace  before,  I  had  been 
confined  to  my  bed,  and  fuffered  under  a  very 
long  and  fevere  diforder,  and  was  not  able,  for 
half  a  year  together,  fo  much  as  to  walk.  The 
diftemper  left  me  indeed,  yet  flowly  and  in  part ; 
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but  fo  macerated,  fo  enfeebled,  that  I  \vas  re¬ 
duced  to  crutches ;  and  was  fo  far  from  beins 
well  about  the  time  1  am  charged  with  this  fadl, 
that  1  never  to  this  day  perfedtly  recovered. 
Could  then  a  perfon  in  this  condition  take  any 
thing  into  his  head  fo  unlikely,  fo  extravagant  ? 
I,  paft  the  vigour  of  my  age,  feeble  and  vale¬ 
tudinary,  with  no  inducernent  to  engage,  no' 
ability  to  accomplifihj  no  weapon  wherewith  to 
perpetrate  fuch  a  fadl  •,  without  intereft,  without 
power,  without  motive,  without  means. 

Befides,  it  muft  needs  occur  to  every  one,  that 
an  adlion  of  this  atrocious  nature  is  never  heard 
^  of,  but,  when  its  fprings  are  laid  open,  it  appears 
that  it  was  to  fupport  fome  indolence,  or  fupply 
fome  luxury,  to  fatisfy  fome  avarice,  of  oblige' 
fome  malice ;  to  prevent  fome  real,  or  forne  ima¬ 
ginary  want:  Yet  I  lay  not  under  the  influence 
of  any  one  of  thefe.  Surely,  my  lord,  I  may, 
confiflent  with  both  truth  and  modefty,  affirm 
thus  much  *,  and  none  who  have  any  ’C'eracity,  and 
knew  me,  will  ever  queftion  this* 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  difappearance  of 
Clark  is  fuggefted  as  an  argument  of  his  being 
dead :  but  the  uncertainty  of  fuch  an  inference 
from  that,  and  the  fallibility  of  all  coaclufions 
of  fuch  a  fort,  from  fuch  a  circumftance,  are' 
too  obvious,  and  too  notorious,  to  require  in- 
fiances  :  Yet,  fuperfeding  many,  permit  me  to 
produce  a  very  recent  ode,  and  that  afforded  by 
this  caftle. 

In  June,  1757,  William  Thompfon,  for  all 
the  vigilance  of  this  place,  in  open  day-light,  and 
doubled-ironed,  made  his  efcape  •,  and,  notwith- 
flanding  an  immediate  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  the 
flrideft  fearch,  and  all  advertifement,  was  ne- 
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ver  feen  or  heard  of  fince*  If  then  Tliompfon 
got  off  unfeen,  through  all  thefe  difficulties,  how 
very  eafy  was  it  for  Clark,  when  none  of  thenj 
oppofed  him  ?  But  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
profecution  commenced  againll  any  one  feen  lad 
with  Thompfon  ? 

Permit  me,  mxt^  my  lord,  to  obferve  a  little 
upon  the  bones  which  have  been  difcovered.  It 
is  faid,  which  perhaps  is  faying  very  far,  that 
thefe  are  the  ffieleton  of  a  man.  It  is  poffible 
indeed  it  may  :  but  is  there  any  certain  known 
criterion,  which  inconteftibly  difinguiffies  the 
fex  in  human  bones  ?  Let  it  be  confidered,  my 
lord,  whether  the  afcertaining  of  this  point 
ought  not  to  precede  any  attempt  to  identify 
them. 

The  place  of  their  depofitum  too  claims 
much  more  attention  than  is  commonly  beflowed 
upon  it :  for,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  none 
could  have  mentioned  any  one,  wherein  there  was 
greater  certainty  of  finding  human  bones,  than 
a  hermitage  *,  except  he  fliould  point  out  ^ 
church-yard  :  hermitages,  in  time  pafi,  being 
not  only  places  of  religious  retirement,  but  of 
burial  too  And  it  has  fcarce  or  never  been 
heard  of,  but  that  every  cell,  nov/  known,  con¬ 
tains,  or  contained,  thefe  relidlis  of  humanity  ; 
fom.e  mutilated,  and  fome  entire*  I  do  not  iri*- 
forrn^  but  give  me  leave  to  remind,  your  lord- 
ffiip ,  that  here  fat  folitary  fanclity,  and  here  the 
hermit,  or  the  atichorefs,  hoped  that  repofe  for 
their  bones,  when  dead,  they  here  enjoyed  when 
living. 

All  this  while,  my  lord,  I  am  fenfible  this  is 
known  to  your  iordfhip,  and  many  in  this  court, 
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better  than  T.  But  it  feems  neceffary  to  my  cafe 
that  others,  who  have  not  at  all,  perhaps,  advert¬ 
ed  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  may  have  con¬ 
cern  in  my  trial,  fhbuld  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  Suffer  me  then,  my  lord,  to  produce 
a  few  of  many  evidences,  that  thefe'  cells  were 
ufed  as  repofitories  of  the  dead,  and  to  enume¬ 
rate  a  few,  In  which  human  bones  have  been 
found,  as  it  happened  in  this  in  quelfion ;  left, 
to  fome,  that  accident  might  feem  extraordina¬ 
ry,  and,  cbnfequently,  occafion  prejudice. 

1.  The  bones,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  the  Saxon, 
St.  Dubritius,  were’difqovered  buried  in  his  cell 
at  Guy’s  cliff  near  Warwick,  as' appears  Irom  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

2.  The  bones,  thought  to  be  thofe  of  the  an- 
chorefs  Rofia,  were  but  lately  difeovered  in  a 
cell  at  Royfton,  entire,  fair,  and  undecayed, 
though  they  muft  have  lain  interred  for  feveral 
centuries,  as  is  proved  by  Dr.  Stukely. 

3.  But  our  o\vn  country,  nay,  almoft  this 
neighbourhood,  fupplies  another  inftance  :  for, 
in  January,  1747,  was  found,  by  Mr.  Stovin, 
accompanied  by  a  reverend  ’  gentleman,  the 
bones,  in  part,  of  forhe  reclufe,  in  the  cell  at 
Lindholm,  near  Hatfield.  They  were  believed 
to  be  thofe  of  Williani  of  Lindholm,  a  hetmic, 
who  had  long  made  this  cave  hi  s' habitation. 

4.  In  February  1744,  part  of  Woburn  abbey 
being  pulled  down,  a  large  portion  of  a  corpfe 
appeared,  even  with  the  fieih  on,  and  which 
bore  cutting  with  a  knife  ;  though  it  is  certain 
this  had  laid  above  200  years,  and  how  much 
longer  is  doubtful ;  for  this  abbey  was  founded 
in  1145,  and  dijGTolved  in  1538  or  9. 

f  •  «  I 
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What  would  have  been  faid,  what  believed^ 
if  this  had  been  an  accident  to  the  bones  in 
queftion  ? 

Farther,  my  lord^  it  is"  not  yet  put  of  living 
memory,  that  a  little  diftance  from  KnareF 
brough,  in  a  field,  part  of  the  manor  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  and  patriot  baronet,  who  does  that  borough 
the  honour  to  reprefent  it  in  parliament,  were 
found,  in  digging  for  gravel,  not  one  human 
flceleton  only,  but  five  or  fix  depofited  fide  by 
fi4e,  with  each  an  urn  placed  at  its  head,  as  your 
lordfhip  knows  was  ufual  in  antient  interments. 

About  the  fame  time,  and  in  another  field, 
almoftclofe  to  this  borough,  was  difcovered  alfoj 
in  fearching  for  gravel,  another  human  Ikele- 
ton  j  but  the  piety  of  the  fame  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  ordered  both  the  pits  to  be  filled  up  ' again  j 
commendably  unwilling  to  difturb  the  dead. 

Is  the  invention  of  thefe  bones  forgotten,  then^ 
or  induftrioufly  concealed,  that  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  in  queftion  may  appear  the  more  fingular 
and  extraordinary  ?.  Whereas,  in  fad:,  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  I\Iy  lord,  almoit 
every  place  conceals  fuch  remains.  In  fields, 
in  hills,  in  highway  Tides,  in  commons,  lie  fre¬ 
quent  and  unfufpeded  bones.  And  our  prefent 
allotments  for  reft  for  the  departed,  is  but  of 
fome  centuries. 

Another  particular  leems  not  to  claim  a  little 
of  your  lordfhip’s  notice,  and  that  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jur)" ;  which  is,  that  perhaps  no 
example  occurs  of  more  than  one  flceleton  being 
found  in  one  cell\  and  in  the  cell  in  queftion 
was  found  but  cm  ^  agreeable,' in  this,  to  the 
peculiarity  of  every  other  known  cell  in  Britain. 
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Not  the  invention  of  one  fkeleton,  then,  but  of 
two,  would 'have  appeared  fufpieious  and  uncom¬ 
mon. 

But  then,  my  lord,  to  attempt  to  indentify 
thefe,  when  even  to  indentify  living  men  fome- 
times  has  proved  fo  difficult,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lambert  Symnel  at  home^ 
and  of  Don  Sebaftian  abroad,  will  be  looked 
upon,  perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  determine  what- 
is  indeterminable.  And  I  hope  too  it  will  not 
pafs  unconfidered  here,  where  gentlemen  believe 
with  caution,  think  with  reafon,  and  decide 
with  humanity,  what  interefl  the  endeavour  to 
do  this  is  calculated  to  ferve,  in  affigning  proper 
perfonality  to  thofe  bones,  whofe  particular  ap¬ 
propriation  can  only  appear  to  eternal  omni- 
fcience. 

Permit  me,  my  lord,  alfo,  very  humbly  ta 
remonftrate,  that,  as  human  bones  appear  to 
have  been  the  infeparable  adjundiis  of  every  cell, 
even  any  perfon’s  naming  fuch  a  place  at  random 
as  containing  them,  in  this  cafe,  fliews  him  ra¬ 
ther  unfortunate  than  confeious  prefeient,  and 
that  thefe  attendants  on  every  hermitage  only 
accidentally  concurred  wnth  this  conj€6lure.  A 
mere  cafual  coincidence  of  words  and  things. 

But  it  feems  another  ffieleton  has  been  difeo- 
vered  by  fome  labourer,  which  was  full  as 
confidently  averred  to  be  Clark’s  as  this.  My 
lord,  muft  fome  of  the  living,  if  it  promotes 
feme  intereft,  be  made  anfwerable  for  all  the 
bones  that  earth  has  concealed,  and  chance 
expofed  }  And  might  not  a  place  where  bones 
jay  be  mentioned  by  a  perfon  by  chance,  as 
V'cll  as  found  by  a  labourer  by  chance?  Or,  ia 
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it  more  criminal  accidentally  to  mm  where  bones 
lie,  than  accidentally  to  find  where  they  lie  ? 

Here  too  is  a  human  fkull  produced,  which  is 
fradtured;  but  was  this 'the  caufe^  or  was  it  the' 
confequence  of-' death ;  was  it  owing  to  violence, 
or  was  it  the  effedt  of  natural  decay?  If  it  was'^ 
violence,  was  that  violence  before  or  after  death  ? 
My  lord,  in  May,  1 732,  the  remains  of  William 
lord  archbifhop  of  this  province  were  taken  up, 
by  permilTion,  in  this  cathedral,  and  the  bones 
of  the  fkull  were  found  broken  *,  yet  certainly  he 
died  by  no  violence  offered  to  him  alive,  that 
(jould  occafion  that  fradfure  there. 

Let  it  be  confidcred,  my  lord,  that,  ‘  upon  the 
diffoiution  of  religious  houfes,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reformation,  the  ravages  of‘thofe 
times  both  affedled  the  living  and  the  dead/  In 
fearch  after  imaginary  treafures,  coffins  were  bro¬ 
ken  up,  graves  and  vaults  dug  open,  monuments 
ranfack’d,  and  fhrines  demoliffied  ;  your  lordfhip 
knows  that  thefe  violations  proceeded  fo  far,  as 
to  occafion  parliamentary  authority  to  reftrain 
them;  and  it  did,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  l  entreat  your  lord- 
Ihip  fuffer  not  the  violences,  the  depredations; 
and  the  iniquities  of  thofe  - times,  to  be  imputed 
to  this.  ■ 

Moreover,  what  gentleman  here  is  ignorant 
that  Knarefbrough  had  a  caflle ;  which,  tho’  now 
a  ruin,  was  once  confiderable  both  for  its  ftrength 
and  garrifon.*  All  know  it  was  vigoroufly  be^ 
fieged  by  the  arms  of  the  parliament :  at  which 
fiege,  in  fallies,- conflidls,  flights,  purfuits,  many 
fell  in  all  the  places  round  it*  and  where  they 
fell  were  buried  ;  for  every  place,  my  lord,  i$ 
burial  earth  in  war ;  and  many,  queftionlefs,  of 

thel^ 
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tbefc  refl  yet  unknown,  whofe  bones  futurity  /ball 
difcover. 

I  hope,  with  all  imaginable  fubmiflion,  that 

what  has  been  faid  will  not  be  thought  imperti' 

nent  to  this  indidment :  and  that  it  will  be  far 

*  » 

from  the  wifdom,  the  learning,  and  the  integrity 
of  this  place,  to  impute  to  the  living  what  zeal 
in  its  fury  may  have  done  v  what  nature  may  have 
taken  off,  and  piety  interred  j  or  what  war  alone 
may  have  deftroyed,  alone  depolited. 

As  to  the  circumilances*  that  have  been  rak’d 
together,  I  have  nothing  to  obferve  ;  but  that, 
all  circumftances  whatfoever  are  precarious,  and 
have  been  but  too  frequently  found  lamentably 
fallible  ;  even  the  ftrongeft  have  failed.  They  , 
may  rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  probability 
yet  are  they  but  probability  ftill.  Hdiy  need  I 
name  to  your  lordfhip  the  two  Harrilons  re¬ 
corded  in  Dr.  Howel,  who  both  fuffered  upon 
circumftances,  becaufe  of  the  fudden  difappear- 
ance  of  their  lodger,  who  was  in  credit,  had 
contradfed  debts,  borrowed  money,  and  went 
off  unfeen,  and  returned  again  a  great  many 
years  after  their  execution.  Why  name  the  in¬ 
tricate  affair  of  Jaques  du  Moulin,  under  king 
Charles  II.  related  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
council  for  the  crown  :  and  why  the  unhappy 
Coleman,  who  fuffered  innocent^  tho*  convicted 
upon  pofitive  evidence,  and  whofe  children  pe- 
rifhed  for  want,  becaufc  the  world  uncharitably 
believed  the  father  guilty.  Why  mention  the 
perjury  of  Smith,  incautioufty  admitted  king’s 
evidence  ;  who,  to  fcreen  himfelf,  equally  accu- 
c.ufed  Fainloth  and  Loveday  of  the  murder  of 
Dunn;  the  firftof  whom,  in  1749,  was  executed 

at 
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at'Winchefler  *,  and  Loveday  was  about  to  fufFer 
at  Reading,  had  not  Smith  been  proved  peijur- 
ed,  to  the  latis£?.6lion  of  the  court,  by  the  fur- 
geon  of  the  Gofport  Hofpital. 

Now,  my  lord,  having  endeavoured  to  fhew 
that  the  whole  of  this  procefs  is  altogether  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  part  of  my  life  ;  that  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  my  condition  of  health  about  that 
time  ;  that  no  rational  inference  can  be  drawn, 
that  a  perfon  is  dead  who  fuddenly  difappears  ; 
that  hermitages  were  the  conftant  repofitories  of 
the  bones  of  the  reclufe ;  that  the  proofs  of  this 
are  well  authenticated  ;  that  the  revolutions  in 
religion,  or  the  fortune  of  war,  has  mangled,  'or 
buried,  the  dead-,  the  conclufion  remains,  per-- 
haps,  no  lefs  reafonably  than  impatiently  wifhed 
for.  I,  laft,  after  a  year’s  confinement,  equal 
to  either  fortune,  put  myfelf  upon  the  candor, 
the  juftice,  ,and  the  humanity. of  your  lordfliip, 
and  upon  yours,  my  countrymen,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury. 

* 

At  the  requefl:  of  the  clergymen,  who,  by 
his  own  particular  defire,  attended  him  after  his 
condemnation,  Aram  wrote  the  following  Ihort 
account  of  his  family,  and  his  life,  fome  time 
in  the  interval  between  his  fentence  and  the  night 
that  preceded  his  execution.  So  far  as  it  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  public,  it  is  given  with  the  fame 
fcrupulous  exadfnefs  with  which  his  defence  has 
been  printed.  It  muft,  however,  be  declared. 
That  as  we  fopprefs’d  a  part  of  his  fecond  con- 
feflion,  becaufe  it  refie(^ed  on  fome  charadlers 
that  ftand  unimpeach’d,  fo  we  have  alfo  fup- 
prefs’d  a  part  of  this  performance,  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely 
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tremely  injudoiis  to  the  integrity  and  candor  of 
the  court. 


•Anima  fugit  indignata  fuh  umhras. 


Reverend  Sir, 

I  Always  believed  any  relation  of  my  life  of 
no  manner  of  im|)ortance  or  fervice  to  the 
public,  and  I  never  either  had  any  temptation 
or  defire  to  appear  in  print.  The  publications 
ulhered  to  the,v/orld,  which  I  ever  had  little 
concern  for,  and  have  as  little  now,  by  perfons 
in  my  fituation,  always  appeared  to  me  only 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  prefs,  and 
for  the  amufement  of  a  very  idle  ciiriofity.  But 
to  oblige  you,  and  not  to  forget  my  promife,  I 
will  recoiled  as  many  particulars  as  I  can,  upon 
fo  fudden  a  notice,  and  the  fmall  pittance  of 
time  which  I  have  left  me  will  allow. 

I  was  born  atRauifgill,  a  little  village  in  Ne- 
ther^Dale,  in  1704.  My  maternal  relations  had 
been  fubftantial  and  reputable  in  that  Dale,  for 
a  great  many  generations  :  my  father  was  of 
Nottinghamfhire,  a  gardener,  of  great  abilities 
m  botany,  and  an  excellent  draughtfman.  He 
fervcd  the  right  reverend  the  bifhop  of  London, 
Dr.  Compton,  with  great  approbation  *,  which 
occafioned  his  being  recommended  to  Newby,  in 
this  county,  to  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  whom  he 
ferved  in  the  capacity  of  gardener,  with  much  cre¬ 
dit  to  hitnfelf,  and  fatisfadion  to  that  family,  for 
above  30  years.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  that  baro¬ 
net,  he  went  and  was  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
Sir  John  Ingilby,  of  Ripley,  bart.  where  he  died  ; 
refpeded  when  living,  and  lamented  when  dead. 

My 
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My  father’s  ancefliors  were  of  great  antiquity 
and  confideration  in  this  county,  and  originally 
Britifh.  Their  furname  is  local ;  for  they  were 
formerly  lords  of  the  town  of  Haram,  or  Aram, 
on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  oppofice 
^  to  Sockburn,  in  Bifhopric  ;  and  appear  in  the 
records  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  York,  among  many 
charitable  names,  early  and  confiderable  bene¬ 
factors  to  that  abbey.  They,  many  centuries 
ago,  removed  from  thefe  parts,  and  w'ere  fet¬ 
tled,  under  the  fee  of  the  lords  MOwbray  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  at  Aram,  or  Aram -Park,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark  upon  Trent  ^ 
where  they  were  poflelTed  of  no  lefs  than  three 
knights  fees  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Their 
lands,  I  find  not  whether  by  purchafe  or  marriage, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  prefent  lord  Lexing¬ 
ton.  While  the  name  exiiled  in  this  county, 
fome  of  them  were  feveral  times  high  fheriffs 
for  this  county ;  and  one  was  profelTor  of  divi¬ 
nity,'  if  I  remember  right,  at  Oxford,  and  died 
at  York.  The  lafl  of  the  chief  of  this  family, 
was  Thomas  Aram,  Efq;  fometime  of  Gray’s-Inn* 
and  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  falt-office, 
under  the  late  .Queen  Anne.  He  married  one  of 
the  co-helreffes  of  Sir  John  Coningfby  of  North- 
Mims,  in  Hertfordfhire.  His  feat,  which  was 
his  own  eftate,  was  at  the  Wild,  near  Shenley,  in 
Hertfordlhire,  where  I  faw  him,  and. where  he 
died,  without  ifiue.  .  •  ' 

Many  more  anecdotes  are  contained  in  my 
papers,  which  are  not  prefent ;  yet  thefe  perhaps 
may  be  thought  more  than  enough,  as  they  may 
be  confider’d  rather  as  oftentatious  than  perti¬ 
nent  :  but  the  firft  was  always  far  from  me. 

F 
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1  was  removed  very  young,  along  with  my 
«iother,  to  near  Newby  *,  and  thence,  at 

iive  or  fix  years  old,  niy  father  making  a  little 
purchafe  in  Bond  gate,  near  Ripon,  his  family 
went  thither.  There  I  went  to  fchool  ;  where 
1  was  made  capable  of  reading  the  teftament, 
which  was  all  I  was  ever  taught,  except,  a  long 
time  after,  about  a  month,  in  a  very  advanced 
age  for  that,  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Alcock  of 
Burnfak 

After  this,  at  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  went  to  my  father  at  Newby, 
and  attended  him  in  the  family  there,  till  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett.  It  was  here  my 
propenfion  to  literature  firfl  appeared  :  for, 
being  always  of  a  folitary  difpofition,  and  un¬ 
commonly  fond  of  retirement  and  books,  I  en¬ 
joyed  here  all  the  repofe  and  opportunity  I  could 
wifb.  My  ftudy  at  that  time  was  engag’d 
in  the  mathematics  :  I  know  not  what  my  acqui- 
iitions  were  ;  but  I  am  certain  my  application  was 
at  once  intenfe  and  unwearied.  I  found  in  my 
father’s  library  there,  which  contained  a  very 
great  number  of  books  in  moft  branches,  Kerfey’s 
Algebra,  Leybourn’s  Curfus  Mathematicus, 
Ward’s  Young  Mathematicians  Guide,  Harris’s 
Algebra,  &g,  and  a  great  many  more  ;  but  thefe 
being  the  books  in  which  I  was  ever  moft:  con- 
verfant,'  I  remember  them  the  better.  .  I  was 
even  then  equal  to  the  management  of.  quadratic 
equations,  and  their  geometrical  conftrud'ions. 
After  we  left  Newby,  I  repeated  the  fame  flu- 
dies  in  Bondgate^  and  went  over  all  parts  I  had 
ftudied  before,  I  believe  not  unfuccefsfully. 

Being  about  the  age  of  fixteen,  I  was  lent  for 
to  London,  being  thought,  upon  examination  by 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Chrlftopher  Blackett,  qualified  to  ferve  him 
as  book-  keeper  in  his  accompting-houfe.  Here, 
after  a  year  or  two’s  continuance,  I  took  the 
Imall-pox,  and  fuffered  feverely  under  that  dif- 
temper.  My  mother  was  fo  impatient  to  fee  me, 
that  file  was  very  near  upon  a  journey  to  London ; 
which  I,  by  an  invitation  from  my  father,  prevent- 
ed,  by  going  to  her. 

At  home,  with  leifure  upon  my  hands,  and 
a  new  addition  of  authors  to  thefe  brought  me 
from  Newby,  I  renewed  not  only  my  mathemati¬ 
cal  fludies,  but  begun  and  profecuted  others,  of 
a  difkrent  turn,  with  much  avidity  and  dili¬ 
gence;  thefe  were  poetry,  hiftory,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  the  charms  of  which  quite  deftroyed  all 
the  heavier  beauties  of  numbers  in  lines,  whofe 
applications  and  properties  I  now  purfued  no 
longer,  except  occafionally  in  teaching. 

I  was,  after  fome  time  employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  invited  into  Netherdale,  my  native  air, 
vv^here  I  firfl  engaged  in  a  fchool ;  where  i  mar- 
ried,  unfortinately  enough  for  me:  For  the 
mifconducd:  of  the  wife  which  that  place  afforded 
me,  has  procured  me  this  place,  this  profecution, 
this  infamy  and  this  fentence. 

During  my  marriage  here,  perceiving  the 
deficiencies  in  my  education,  and  fenfible  of 
my  want  of  the  learned  languages,  and  promp¬ 
ted  by  an  irrefiftable  covetoufnefs  of  knowledge, 

I  commenced  a  ferics  of  ftudies  in  that  way, 
and  undertook  the  tedioufnefs,  the  intrica¬ 
cies,  and  the  labour  of  grammar ;  I  lelec- 
ted  Lilly  from  the  reft:  all  which  I  got  and 
repeated  by  heart.  The  tafk  of  repeating  it 
all  every  Day,  was  impoffible  while  I  attended 
the  fchool  i  fo  I  divided  it  into  portions  *,  by 

F  2  whick 
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which  method  it  was  pronounced  thrice  every 
week  :  and  this  I  performed  for  years. 

Next  I  became  acquainted  with  Cambden’s 
Greek  grammar,  which  I  alfo  repeated  in  the 
fame  manner,  memoriter.  Thus  inftrudled,  I 
entered  upon  the  Latin  clafficks  whofe  allure¬ 
ments  repaid  my  affiduities  and  my  labours. 
1  remember  to  have,  at  firft,  hung  over  five 
lines  for  a  whole  day  ;  and  never,  in  all  the 
painful  courfe  of  my  reading,  left  any  one  paf- 
fage,  but  I  did,  or  thought  I  did,  perfedlly  com¬ 
prehend.  . 

After  I  had  accurately  perufed  every  one  of 
the  Latin  cialfics,  hiftorians,  and  poets,  I  went 
through  the  Greek  teftament  *,  firfi,  parfing 
every  word  as  I  proceeded  :  next,  I  ventured  up¬ 
on  Hefiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  all  the  Greek  tragedians  :  a 
tedious  labour  was  this;  but  my  lormer  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  hiitory  ieiTened  it  extremely  ; 
becaufe  it  threw  a  light  upon  many  palTages, 
which,  without  that  afiiilance,  mud;  have  ap¬ 
peared  obfeure. 

In  the  midfi:  of  thefe  literary  purfuits,  a  man 
and  horfe,  from  my  good  friend  William  Nor¬ 
ton,  efq;  came  for  me  from  Knarefbrough,  along 
with  that  gentleman’s  letter,  inviting  me  thi¬ 
ther  ;  and  accordingly  I  repaired  thither  in  fome 
part  of  the  year  1734,  and  was,  I  believe,  well 
accepted  and  efteemed  there.  Here,  not  fatif- 
fied  with  my  former  acquifitions,  I  profecuted 
the  attainment  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  diligence.  I  had  BuxtorfFs  gram¬ 
mar  ;  but  that  being  perplexed,  or  not  explicit 
enougbj  at  leaft  in  my  opinion  at  that  time. 
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I  collefted  no  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  different 
Hebrew  grammars;  and  here  one  very  often 
fnpplied  the  omifTions  of  the  others  ;  and  this 
was,  I  found,  of  extraordinary  advantage.  Then 
I  bought  the  bible  in  the  original,  and  read  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  with  an  intention  to  go  thro* 
the  whole  of  it ;  v/hich  I  attempted,  but  wanted 
time. 

In  April,  I  think  the  i8th,  1744,  I  went  a-*" 
gain  to  London.  [The  reafons  fhall  follow.] 
■Here  I  agreed  to  teach  the  Latin  and  writings 
for  the  Rev.  Mr,  Painblanc,  in  Piccadilly;  which 
he,  along  with  a  falary,  returned,  by  teaching 
me  French  ;  wherein  I  obferved  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  the  moft  formidable  part,  at  leaft  to  me» 
who  had  never  before  known  a  word  of  it  : 
'^Biit  this  my  continued  application  every  night, 
or  other  opportunity  overcame,  and  I  foon  be¬ 
came  a  tolerable  mafter  of  French.  'I  remained 
in  this  fituation  two  years  and  above. 

Some  time  after  this  I  went  to  Hays,  in  the 
capacity  of  writing*  mafter,  and  ferved'  a  gen¬ 
tlewoman  there,  fince  dead  ;  and  ftaid,  after  that, 
with  a  worthy  and  reverend  gentleman,  d  con¬ 
tinued  here  between  three  and  four  years. 

I  fucceeded  to  feveral  other  places  in  the 
fouth  of  England,  and  all  that  while  ufed  every 
occafion  of  improvement.  I  then  tranfcribed 
the  adts  of  parliament  to  be  regiftered  in  chan¬ 
cery  ;  and  after  went  down  to  the  free-fehool  at 
Lynn. 

From  my  leaving  Knarefbrough  to  this  period 
is  a  long  interval,  which  I  had  filled  up  with  the 
farther  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  antiquities,  he¬ 
raldry  and  botany in  the  laft  of  which  I  was 

very 
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Very  agreeably  entertained  ^  there  being  there  fo 
extenfive  a  difplay  of  nature.  I  well  knew 
Turneforte,  Ray,  Miller,  Linnaeus,  ^c.  I  made 
frequent  vifits  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  | 
and  traced  pleafure  thro’  a  thoufand  fields  :  at 
laft,  few  plants,  domeftic  or  exotic,  were  un¬ 
known  to  me.  Amidft  all  this  I  ventured  upon 
the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  j  and,  with  a  defign  to 
underftand  them,  fupplied  myfelf  with  Erpenius, 
Chapelhow,  and  others  :  but  I  had  not  time  to 
obtain  any  great  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  ;  the 
Chaldee  I  found  eafy  enough,  becaufe  of  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Hebrew. 

I  then  inveftigated  the  Celtic,  as  far  as  pofii- 
hle,  in  all  its  dialedls ;  begun  collections,  and 
made  comparifons  between  that,  the  Englifh, 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  Hebrew.  I 
had  made  notes,  and  compared  above  three 
thoufand  of  thefe  together,  and  found  fuch  a 
furprizing  affinity,  even  beyond  any  expecla- 
tion  or  conception,  that  1  was  determined  to 
proceed  thro’  the  whole  of  all  thefe  languages, 
and  form  a  comparative  lexicon  *,  which  I  hoped 
would  account  for  numberlefs  vocables  in  ufe 
with  us,  the  Latins,  and  Greeks,  before  conceal¬ 
ed  and  unobferved.  This,  or  fomething  like  it, 
w^as  the  defign  of  a  clergyman  of  great  erudition 
in  Scotland  ;  but  it  mull  prove  abortive,  for 
he  died  before  he  executed  it,  and  moft  of  my 
books  and  papers  are  now  fcattered  and  loft. 

Something  is  expedled  as  to  the  affair  upon 
which  I  was  committed,  to  which  I  fay,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  examination,  that  all  the  plate 
of  Knarefbrough,  except  the  watches  and  rings, 
were  in  Ploufeman’s  poffefiion  *,  as  for  me, 
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I  had  nothing  at  all.^  My  wife  knows  that  Terry 
had  the  large  plate,  and  that  Houfeman  himfelf, 
took  both  that  and  the  watches,  at  my  houfe, 
from  Clark’s  own  hand  ♦,  and  if  fhe  will  not  give 
this  in  evidence  for  the  town,  die  wrongs  both 
that  and  her  own  confcience;  and  if  it  is  not  done 
foon,  Houfeman  will  prevent  her.  She  likewife 
knows  Terry’s  wife  had  fome  velvet;  and,  if  fhe 
will,  can  teflify  it :  die  deferves  not  the  regard  ‘ 
of  the  town  if  fhe  will  not.  That  part  of  Houfe- 
man’s  evidence,  wherein  he  faid  I  threatened  him, 
was  abfolutely  falfe ;  for  what  hindered  him, 
when  I  was  fo  long  abfent  and  far  diflant  ?  I 
mufl  needs  obferve  another  thing  to  be  perjury 
in  Houfeman’s  evidence,  in  which  he  faid,  he 
went  home  from  Clark;  whereas  he  went  flraight 
to  my  houfe,  as  my  wife  can  alfo  tefbify,  if  I  be 
not  believed. 

EUGENE  ARAM. 

Aram’s  fentence  was  a  jud:  one,  and  he  fub- 
mitted  to  it  with  that  ftoicifm  he  fo  much  affe6l- 
ed ;  and  the  morning  after  he  was  condemned, 
he  confeffed  the  juflice  of  it  to  two  clergymen, 
(who  had  a  licence  from  the  judge  to  attend 
him)  by  declaring  that  he  murdered  Clark.  Be¬ 
ing  ad^ed  by  one  of  them.  What  his  motive  \ya5 
for  doing  that  abominable  adion  ?  he  told  them. 
He  fufpecled  Clark  of  having  an  t^nlawful 
commerce  with  his  wife  ^  that  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  at  the' time  when  he  committed  the 

i7>urder, 

r 

*  It  is  generally  believed,  and  upon  good  grqunds,  thg?‘ 
Aram  got  all  the  money  Clark  had  received  fox  hi@  wi|e'’s 
fortune,  <viz,  above  1 6o  /.  and  there  were  ftrong  (jircum- 
flances  to  prove  it ;  but,  it  was  thought  unnecellliry,  as  there 
was  fufhcieiit  proof  againll  him  without  it.  ^ 
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murder  h'e  did  right ;  but  fince  he  has  thought 

it  wrong.’’ 

After  this,  Pray^  fays  Aram,  what  became  of 
ClarPs  body^  if  Houfemdn  went  home  (as  he  faid 
upon  my  trial)  immediately  on  feeing  him  fall?  One 
of  the  clergymen  replied,  Pll  tell  you  what  became 
of  il^  you  and  Houfeman  dragged  it  into  the  cave^ 
firipp^d  and  buried  it  there  ;  brought  away  his 
cloathsj  and  burnt  them  at  y6ur  own  houfe :  To 
which  he  aflented.  He  was  afked.  Whether 
Houfetnan  did  not  earneftly  prefs  him  to  murder 
his  wife,  for  fear  fhe  fhould  difcover  the  bufinefs 
they  had  been  about,  he  haftily  replied.  He  did^ 
mid  prejfed  me  fever al  times  to  do  it. 

This  was  the  fubftance  of  what  pafTed  with 
Aram  the  Morning  after  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed;  and  as  he  had  promifed  to  make  a  more 
ample  confefllon  on  the  day  he  was  Executed,  it 
was  generally  believed  every  thing  previous  to 
the  murder  would  have  been  difciofed ;  but  he 
prevented  any  further  difcovery,  by  a  horrid  at¬ 
tempt  upon  his  own  life.  'When  he  was  called 
from  bed  to  have  his  irons  taken  off,  he  would 
not  rife,  alledging  he  was  very  weak.  On  ex¬ 
amination  his  arm  appeared  bloody  ;  proper  af- 
fiflance  being  called,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
attempted  to  take  away  his  own  life,  by  cutting 
his  arm  in  two  places  with  a  razor,  which  he 
had  concealed  in  the  condemned  hold  fome  time 
before.  By  proper  applications  he  was  brought 
to  himfelf,  and,  though  weak,  was  condudted 
to  Tyburn ;  where  being  afked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  fay,  he  anfwered,  Noi.  Immediately 
after  he  was  executed,  and  his  body  conveyed  to 
Knarefbrough-Forefb,  and  hung  in  chains,  pur- 
fuant  to  his  fenteace. 


On 
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On  his  table,  in  the  cell,  was  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  containing  his  reafons  for  the  above- 
faid  wicked  attempt. 

WHAT  ami  better  than  my  fathers  ?  To 
^  die  is  natural  and  necelTary.  Perfe<5lly 
fcnfible  of  this,  I  fear  no  more  to  die  than  1  did 
to  be  born.  But  the  manner  of  it  is  fomethjng 
which  fhoLild,  in  my  opinion,  be  decent  and 
manly.  I  think  I  have  regarded  both  thefe 
points.  Certainly  nobody  has  a  better 'right  to 
difpofe  of  man’s  life  than  himfelf ;  and  he,  not 
others,  fhould  determine  how.  As  for  any  indigni¬ 
ties  offered  to  my  body,  or  filly  reflexions  on  my 
faith  and  morals,  they  are  (as  they  always  were) 
things  indifferent  to  me.  *  I  think,  tho’  contrary 
to  the  common  way  of  thinking,  I  wrong  ho 
man  by  this,  and  hope  it  is  not  offenfive  id  that 
eternal  being  that  form’d  me  and  thfe  world : 
and  as  by  this  I  injure  no  man,  no  man  can  be 
reafonably  offended.  I  folicitoufly  recomrhend 
myfelf  to  the  eternal  and  almighty  Being,  the 
God  of  Nature,  if  I  have  done  amifs.  But  per¬ 
haps  I  have  not  •,  and  I  hope  this  thing  wilf  ne- 
ver  be  imputed  to  me.  Though  I  am  now 
fcained  by  malevolence,  and  fuffer  by  prejudice, 
I  hope  to  rife  fair  and  unblemifhed.  My  life 
was  not  polluted,  my  morals  irreproachable,  and 
my  opinions  orthodox. 


I  flept  foundly  till  three  o’clock,  awak’d,  and 
then  writ  thefe  lines  : 

Come,  pleafing  reft,  eternal  flumber  fall, 

5eal  mine,  that  once  muft:  feal  the  eyes  of  all ; 

G  Calm 
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Calm  and  compos’d  my  foul  her  journey  takes, 
]SFo  guilt  that  troubles,  and  no  heart  that  aches : 
Adfeu  !  thou  fun,  all-bright  like  her  arife  ; 
Adieu  !  fair  Friends,  ahd  all  that’s  good  and  wife. 

Thefe  lines,  found  along  with  the  foregoing, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Aram  juft  before 
he  cut  himfelf  with  the  razor. 

« 

Notwithftanding  he  pleads  a  fovereign  right 
Over  himfelf,  in  vindication  of  this  laft  horrid 
crimei  and  appears,  at  firft  view,  aduated  by 
honour  and  courage  *,  yet  a  little  refledion  will 
convince  any  one,  his  motive  for  fuch  an  inhu¬ 
man  deed  was  nothing  more  than  the  fear  of 
ihame.  His  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  con- 
fefs  a  crime  he  had  once  fo  ftrenuoufly  denied  5 
and,  guilty  as  he  knew  himfelf  to  have  been, 
his  obftinacy  held  out  to  his  laft  moments. 
That  he  mufd-Ted  Clark  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as 
he  himfelf  voluntarily  confefted  it  •,  but  the  ex- 
cufe"^  he  afterwards  made  for  it  is  greatly  to  be 
fufpeded,  it  being  at  the  expence  of  an  innocent 
induftrious  poor  woman,  whom  he  has  ever 
Wated  in  an  infamous  inhuman  manner. 

I 
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^0  Mfk  Bristow.  York,  June 

Good  sir,  -  ;  2: 175^. 

TO  fatisfy  my  promife  and  your  requeft,  I 
have  tranfcribed  part  of  the  papers^  and 
propofe  copying,  and  tranfmitting  to  you  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  them  next  week;  or  as  early  as  1  can.^ 
I  am  only  able  to  employ  half  of  my  time  in  this, 
but  wifh  I  could  difpofe  of  all  my  time  that  way, 
either  for  your  amufement  or  your  fervice.  I 
have  no  materials  for  my  purpofe  by  me ;  not  fo 
much  as  book,  papers,  or  MS.  of  any  kind  ;  fo 
that  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  under  what  difadvanta- 
ges  I  write.  Memory  is  all  I  have  to  truft  to  ; 
and  that  can  never  be  capacious  of  all  I  want. 

G  2  You 


f 
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You  were  pleas’d  to  promife  me  fome  afiiftance 
In  my  affair ;  in  hopes  of  which,  I  have  fubjoin’d 
the  only  gueftion,  I  think,  of  any  importance  to 
me ;  and  beg  fatisfadbion  in  it^  by  what  way  you 
jAidge  beft. 

I  am  Sir, 

’ " Under  great  obligations^ 

And  with  all  po(fible  refpebl^ 

j  «  .  - 

1 

;  ;  Tour  moft  obedient^  -  . 

And  moft  humble  Servant^ 

E.  Aram. 

^Whether  Houfeman,  who,  after  ’  his  being  appre¬ 
hended  and  in  cufiody,  and  commitment  upon  a 
charge  of  murder  j  acciifed  me  of  that  faift,  can 
poflibly  be  admitted  evidence  for  the  King,  againfl 
me,  as,  he  fays,  his  counfel  tells  him  he  may  ;  T 
the  fadt  with  which  he  impeaches  me  being  fourteen 
;  years  ago,  ,and  there  being  nothing  againft  me  but 
what  he  pretends  to  fay  ?  Whether  is  the  power  of 
admitting  evidence  for  the  King,  invefted  in  the 
or  King’s  Counfel,  or  both  ? 


AN 
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ESSAY 

TOWARDS 

A  LEXICON 

Upon  an  entire  new  Plan. 

TO  attempt  the  work  of  a  Lexicon,  and  at  a 
time  too,  when  fo  many,  and  thofe  fo 
confidcrable,  have  already  appeared, 
valuable  for  the  excellence  of  their  compofition, 
and  refpedlable  for  the  authority  of  their  authors, 
may  poffibly  be  looked  upon  as  an  unnecelfary, 
if  not  altogether  a  fupernumerary  labour.  How 
far  fuch  an  opinion  may  be  juft,  or  premature, 
will  be  better  elucidated  by  a  very  curfory  peru- 
fal  of,  and  a  little  deliberation  upon  the  fubfequenc 
plan.  And  this,  whatever  appearances  of  no¬ 
velty  it  may  be  attended  with,  however  ftrongly 
the  current  of  general  opinion  oppofes  it,  is  not 
fo  recent,  not  lb  foreign  to  the  fervice  of  letters^ 
as  by  fome  may  be  imagined. 

Before  I  open  the  Plan  I  have  to  offer  to  the 
literati,  and  upon  which  the  fuperftru<fture  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  built,  it  perhaps  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  throw  out  a  few  preliminary  refledtions, 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  epurfe.  of  my 

reading. 
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reading,  a  part  of  which  are  thefe  that 
low  : 

All  our  Lexicographers,  a  very  few  excepted^ 
for  aught  1  have  adverted  to,  have  been  long 
employed,  and  have  generally  contented  them- 
fcives  too,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  narrow 
field.  They  feem  to  have  looked  no  farther  than 
the  facilitating  for  youth  the  attainment  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  almofl  univer- 
fally  confider  the  former,  as  only  derived  from 
the  latter.  Thefe  two  fingle  points  feem  to  have 
confined  their  whole  view,  polleiTed  their  whole 
attention,  and  engroffed  all  their  induftry. 

Here  and  there  indeed,  and  in  a  few  pieces  of 
this  kind,  one  fees  interfperfed,  derivations  of  the 
Englifh  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  inferred 
from  a  conformity  of  oithography,  found,  and 
fignifi cation,  and  thefe  very  true.  But  whence 
this  relation,  this  confonancy  arofe,  why  it  has 
continued  from  ag;e  to  age  to  us,  has  floated  on 
the  dream  of  time  fo  long,  and  paiTed  to  fuch  a 
didance  of  pl  ice,  how  antient  words  have  furvi- 
ved  conqueds,  the  migrations  of  people,  and  the 
feveral  coalitions  of  nations,  and  colonies,  not- 
withdanding  the  flacfuatina  condition  of  Ian- 
guage  in  its  own  nature,  they  have  neither  ob- 
ferved  with  diligence,  nor  explained  with  accu- 
racy. 

Almod  eve^y  etymologid  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  detained  my  eye,  have  -not  bepn 
midaken  then  in  the  co m pari fons  they  hav^e  iti  ide, 
or  the  uniformity  they  have  obferved,  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  between  both  tlidfe 
languages,  and  our  own  ;  but  then  their  indaii- 

O  of  ^  * 

ces  have  been  but  Ihort  and  few,  and  they  hkve 
failed  in  accounting  for  this  unifotmity  ;  they 
, :  have 
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have  indeed  fufficiently  evinced  a  fimilarky,  but 
produced  no  reafons  for  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  much  lefs  concluded,  that  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  words  among  us,  which  are  certainly 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Phoenician,  are  all  the  relicks 
of  the  Roman  fettlements  in  Britain,  or  the  ef- 
feds  of  Greek  or  Phoenician  commerce  here  ; 
no,  this  refemblance  was.  co-eval  with  the  prima 
ry  inhabitants  ot  this  ifland,  and  the  acceffion  of 
other  colonies,  did  not  obliterate,  but  confirm 
this  refemblance,  and  alfo  brought  in  an  encreafe, 
and  acceffion  of  other  words,  from  the  fame  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  confequently  bearing  the  fame  confor¬ 
mity.  How  nearly  related  is  the  Cambrian,  how 
nearly  the  Iriffi,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  to  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew,  and  both 
poffeffied  this  confimilarity  long  ago,  before 
J.  C^far,  and  the  Roman  invafion.  I  know  not, 
but  the  Latin  more  differed  from  itfelf  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fix  continued  Centuries,  than  the  Welffi 
and  Iriffi  at  this  time  from  the  Latin.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  agreement  of  theirs  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  not  to  mention  othds. 
Gentlemen  of  great  penetration,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  erudition ;  Dr.  Davis  may  be  confulted ; 
and  the  learned  Sheringham,  who  has  exhibited  a 
long  and  curious  fpecimen  of  Greek  and  Cam¬ 
brian  words,  fo  exactly  correfpondent  in  found 
and  fenfe^  or  at  leafl  fo  vifibly  near,  that,  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  gentleman  has  ever  yet  queftion’d, 
rnuch  lefs  difputed  their  alliance. 

This  fimilitude  fubfifting  in  common  between 
the  Iriffi,  Cambrian,  Greek,  Latin  and  even  He¬ 
brew,  as  it  has  not  efcaped  the  notice,  and  ani- 
madverfions  of  the  learned,  fo  their  furprize  has 
generally  encreafed  with  their  refearches,  and 

con- 
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confiderations  about  it :  new  circumHances  of  a-  ^ 
greement  perpetually  ariling.  A  great  many 
gentlemen,  converfanc  in  antiquities,  and  plea- 
fed  with  literary  amufements  of  this  kind,  have 
afcribed  thefe  palpable  connexions  to  conqueft, 
or  to  commerce  :  they  have  fiippofed,*  that  the 
intercourfe,  which  on  the  latter  account,  antiently 
fubfifted  between  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
the  Britons,  (See  Boch,  Huet,  &c.)  occafioned 
this  very  remarkable  Community  between  their 
languages.  Indeed  this’ accident  of  commerce 
mull  needs  have  had  its  influence  •,  but  then  this 
influence  mull  have  been  but  weak  and  partial  *, 
not  prevalent  and  extenfive.  Commerce  has,  and 
always  will  make  continual  additions  to  any  laii’ 
guage,  by  the  introdndion  of  exotic  words  ;  yet 
would  words  of  this  kind  and  at  that  time, 
hardly  extend  a  great  way  •,  they  would  only  ef- 
fedl  the  tn'arltime  parts,*  and  thofe  places  fre¬ 
quented"  by  traders,  and  "that  but  feebly,  and 
would  be  very  far  frhm  adling  or  making  any 
confiderable  impreffion  upon  the  whole  body  of 
any  language. 

But  even  fiippofing  that  a  number  of  Greek 
vocables  may  have  found  admittance  and  adoption 
in  Britain,  and  after  this  manner,  yet  could  they 
never  penetrate  into  the  more  interior  parts  of  it, 
into  receflcs  remote  from  the  fea  *,  il rangers  to  all 
correfpondence,  without  the  temptation,  without 
the  inclination  to  leave  their  natural  foil,  their 
own  hereditary  village,  yet  is  Greek  even  here  ; 
we  find  pure  Greek  in  the  Peak  itfelf,  whither 
foreigners,  efpecially  at  the  diltance  of  more  thait 
twice  ten  centuries,  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to 
have  come.  There  could  have  been  but  few  in- 

vita* 
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vitations  to  it  then  *,  and  perhaps  there  are  not 
rhany  now. 

Since  then  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  almoft 
cbmnlunity  of  language  obfefvable  between  the 
Greek,  dnd  the  Celtic,  in  fome  diale6t  of  it,  or 
other,  and  have  attempted  to  fhe\y,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  imported,  in  the  manner  fo  generally 
believed ;  it  feems  incumbent  upon  me,  to  offer 
a  more  probable  conjeSure,  if  it  is  a  conje6lure^ 
How  it  has  arrived  ;  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 
following  differtatiori. 

j 

After  what  has  bdeii  produced  is  prefa¬ 
tory,  it  is  now  time,  if  it  may  not  be 
thought  it  \Vas  fo  before,  to  exhibit  the  Plan  I 
mentioned,  not  attempted  in  confidence  of  my 
own,  but  to  eXcite  fupetior  abilities  to  think  far^ 
thei*,  and  ftir  the  farther  illuftration  and  fervice 
of  letters,  and  fubmitted  with  the  greateft  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  learned,  and  with  the  extremeft  dif¬ 
fidence  of  myfelf. 

It  is  then  this :  that  the  antient  Celtse,^  by  the 
numberlefs  veftiges  left  behind  them  in  Gaul,* 
Britain,  Greece,  and  all  the  weftern  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  appear  to  have  been,  if  not  the  Aborigines^ 
at  lead*  their  fucceffors,  and  matters,  in  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  the  weft ;  that  their  languages,  how¬ 
ever  obfolete,  however  mutilated,  is  at  this  day 
difcernable  in  all  thofe  places,  that  vidlorious 
people  conquer’d  and  retained  ;  that  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  far  and  Wide,  vifibly  appearing  in  the 
antient  Englifh,  Greek,  Latin,  &c.  of  all  which 
it  included  a  very  confiderable  part,  arid  indeed 
Unqueftionably  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  e- 
mcrges,  in  the  names  of  fprings,  torrents,  riversy 
.  •  H  woodsy 
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woods,  hills,  plains,  lakes,  feas,  mountains^ 
towns,  cities,  and  innumerable  ocher  local  ap¬ 
pellatives,  many  of  which  have  never,  that  ,1 
know  of,  been  accounted  for  :  that  it  flili  par¬ 
tially  continues  as  a  language,  in  its  diaicds  in 
the  ^declining  remains  of  it,  difperfed  among  the* 
Irifh,  in  Baife  Britagne,  St.  Kilda,  in  Cantabria, 
and  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  that  much  of  it  is 
Bill  extant  in  the  works  of  our  earlier  poets  and 
hiftorians,  and  much  yet  living  upon  the  tongues 
of  multitudes,  inter  rura  Brigantum^  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  &c  unknown  and  unobferved.  As  I  hope 
the  fucceeding  exercifes  will  make  apparent, 
that  the  original  of  both  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  Celtic  ;  that  Celtic 
which,  polifned  by  Greece,  and  refined  by  Rome, 
and  which  only,  with  dialeclic  difference,  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Virgil,,  and  thundered  from  the 
mouth  of  Homer, 

T'he  defign  thm  of  r?//,  is  to  exhibit  and  illu'^ 

^  fir  ate  the je  connexioiis, 

After  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  fo 
often  reiterated  and  Celtic^  it  is  high 
ume  to  come  to  an  explication  of  thefe  words, 
and  enumerate  the  peo^.  le  to  whom  they  have 
been  iifuailv  applied.  The  Celtse  then  uere  con- 
felfedly  Scythians  or  Tatars,  the  poPcerity  of 
Gomer,  and  agreeable  to  the  name  of  their  patri- 
arch,  called  themfelves  in  their  own  language, 
Gimmeri,  Cummeri,  or  contradledly  Cimbri; 
and  the  W'eich  to  this  day  call  themfelves  Cum¬ 
meri,  whenceCurnberiand  pointing  out  very  lucid¬ 
ly  their  extraclim  by  their  name.  But  what  be¬ 
comes. oi  Ceitoe  in  all  this  :  and  w'hy  were  thefe 

Cimmeri 
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Cimmeri  denominated  Celt.i^  ?  As  they  were  Ta¬ 
tars  or  Scythians,  and  both  their  name,  country, 
•nd  original,  at  firfl  unknown  ;  and  it  being  ob- 
ferved  by  the  people  they  invaded,  that  they  were 
all  or  moftly  horfemen,  and  of  great  celerity. 
The  Greeks,  almoft  the  only  hiftorians  oi  the 
earlier  ages,  very  naturally  diftinguiOied  thefe 
Cimmerians  or  Gomerians  by  the  name  of  IC|- 
Celtje,  i,  e.  light  horfemen.  They  made 
feveral  very  terrible  irruptions  inm  the  faireft 
parts  of  Afia,  and  thence  into  Europe,  and  back 
again  like  a  retiring  tide,  under  the  conducd;  of 
Brennus,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufarid.  Callimachus  relates,  that  the 
original  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  was 
owing  to  a  little  flatue  of  that  goddels,  which 
thefe  Cimmerians  erected  in  the  hollo'vv  ol  a  tree, 
while  their  armies  and  depred-itlGns,  under  Lyg- 
damis  their  captain,  walfed  Afia.  Their  migra¬ 
tions  were  frequent  and  noted;  tor  they,,  oblig¬ 
ed  by  real  or  imaginary  necefilty,  in  ited  by 
avarice,  or  ftimuiated  only  by  a  fpirit  of  ^  war, 
became  often  vexpitious  to  one  another,  and  al¬ 
ways  formidable  to  their  neighbours.  They  allb 
in  another  prodigious  fwarm  poured  out  of  Tar- 
•tary,  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood,  and  made  another  dreadful  irruptica, 
under  Alcoa  their  leader,  into  the  greater  Ar- 
menia,  and  in  a  little  fpace  niade  themfelyes 
nutfers  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  lefier  Afia,  where,  as  iyi 
-fev'eral  other  countries,  continued  a  great  many 
memorials  of  their  name  and  conquefts.  Bot 
I^hrygia  feems  to  have  been  their  principal  refj- 
dence,  and  there  they,  have  been  moil  diflia- 
guifhed.  They  had  various  appeiliftions  irnp^ofed 
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upon  them,  as  thofe  of  Glgantes^  Titanes^  both 
fignifying  fprung  from  the  earth,  in  this  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  obfcurity  of  their  origin.  Of  this 
eminent  people  Saturn  \  he  himfelf  was  a 
Cimmerian ;  and  pafTed,  one  may  believe,  not 
unattended  into  Italy  ;  upon  fome  difagreement 
with  Jupiter^  his  fon.  The  body  of  thefe  Cimx 
rnerians,  of  Celtae,  which  is  but  an  adventitious 
name,  the  time  not  afcertained,  proceeded  far 
into  Europe,  even  to  Britain  and  its  iflands,  &c. 
And  that  the  name  of  Cimmeri,  or  Cimbri,  was 
alfo  remembered  in  Gaul  as  well  as  Britain,  is 
clear ;  for  the  foldier  who  was  fent  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Maius  the  conful,  is  by  fome  hiftorians 
called  a  Gaul,  by  others  a  Cimber  ;  which  two 
names,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  were  efteemed 
fynonymous,  and  indifferently  applied  to  the 
fame  perfon.  There  is  alfo  the  Cimbric,  Cher- 
Tonefe,  &c.  But  thefe  Cimmerians  fcarcely  ad¬ 
vanced  together,  and  at  once,  but  gradually,  and 
-time  after  time  efbabliOied  their  lettlements, 
where  and  as  they  could.  Their  government 
was  the  oldefl:  known,  i.  e.  it  was  patriarchal, 
‘  and  fo  remained  in  Scotland,  ’till  within  our  owri 
memories.  Afterwards  there  was  an  abfolute  co¬ 
alition  irr  many  nations,  of  this  people  and  their 
'language  *,  with  thofe  they  conquered,  and  with 
the  colonies  from  Greece,  Tyre,  Carthage,  &c. 
'  and  theirs.  And  all  of  them,  a-while  after  this 
incorporation,  are  formed  in  hiftory  under  the 
•  Common  name  of  Celtae.  The^very  fame  acci¬ 
dent  happened  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  alfo  between  the  Scots  and  Pids  in  the 
North.  It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  the 
Saxons  deftroyed  all  the  Britons  that  efcaped  not 
into  Wales,  or  that  the  Scots  extinguilhed  all  the 
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^Tace  of  the’Pi6ls  that  did  not  crofs  the  Teas. 
No  ;  ’tis  unlikely,  ’tis  impoffible  ;  thefe  two  na¬ 
tions  united  with  the  two  fubdued,  and  became 
,pne  people,  under  the  name  of  the  mod  predo¬ 
minant.  So  it  was  with  the  Celtse,  when  of 
themfelves,  or  upon  their  incorporation  with  the 
conquered,  they  became  populous  and  powerful, 
efpecially  in  Greece,  their  principal  feat ;  colony 
peopled  colony  dill  farther  and  farther,  ’till  they, 
with  the  language  they  brought  along  with  them 
from  the  Ead  and  Greece,  &c.  arrived  in  and 
about  Britain,  and  whither  eife  we  can  fix  no 

•  bounds  ;  as  waves  departing  from  fome  center, 
,fwell  with  a  wider  and  a  wider  circumference, 
'.wavfe  impelling  wave,  ’till  at  lad  their  circles 
.  difappear. 

Thp  Greeks,  the  poderity  of  Javan,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed,  and  as  is  plain  from  their  name 
Touian  and  hiftorical  evidence,  and  by  the  con¬ 
nexions  their  language  has  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician,  &c.  arrived  at  fird  from  Ada,  and 
colony  after  colony,  peopled  Peloponnefus,  the 
-iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  thofe  of  the  Me- 
.diterranean  *,  and  there  continued,  with  no  con- 
-fiderable  variation  of  language,  but  what  was 
naturally  made  by  time,  and  what  is  incident  to 
all,  ’till  this  inundation  of  thefe  Cimmerians, 
which  they-called  Celtse.  Particular  appellations, 
indeed,  were  annexed  to  their  tribes ;  but  from 

•  this  difference  of  names,  in  thofe  tribes,  we  mud 
not  fufpedt  them  to  be  of  different  extradlion,  By 

.  no  means;  they  were  all  but  portions  of  the  fame 
vad  body.  Their  dominions,  after  their  union 
'  with  the  original  Greeks,  became  very  extenfive; 
and  all  the  north- wed  parts  of  Europe  were  from 
.  them  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Celto-Scythia. 

Bodin, 
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Bodin,  ’tis  true,  lias  affirmed,  that  the  natue 
of  Celtica  was  peculiar  to  Gaul;  but  he  is  a 
writer  of  very  inconfiderable  authority^  and  is 
learnedly  confuted  by  Cluverius,  who,  I  thiriK, 
in  his  fourth  chapter,  ffiews  that  Celtica  inclu¬ 
ded  lllyricum,  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri¬ 
tain  *,  and  Mr.  Irvin,  a  Scots  gentleman  of  great 
abilitieSj  afferts  that  the  colonies  of  the  Celt^ 
alfo  covered  Italy,  the  Alps,  TheiTaly,  &c.  And 
all  this,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  may  be  fatif- 
faftorily  proved  ;  if  by  nothing  elfe,  yet  by  the 
very  great  confimilaricy  in  their  language,  when 
carefully  conlidered  in  comparifon  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  efpecialiy  in  m.any  old  local  appellatives, 
which  have  certainly  exifted  before  commerce  or 
intercourfe  could  poffibjy  be  concerned  in  impo- 
fi.ng  them.  But  becaufe  I  am  unwilling  to  con* 
vert  what  is  only  meant  as  prefatory,  into  a  Lexi¬ 
con,  I  muft  fupei-cede  the  proofs  of  th  s,  or  what  I 
take  to  be  fuch,  ""till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  words 
themfelves.  Should  this  be  doubted  orcontelled, 
and  any  objedfions,  and  thofe  not  apparently  im¬ 
material,  arife  or  be  imagined  to  arife,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  any  particular  that  has  been  advanced, 

I  humbly  apprehend  that  an  accurate  examina¬ 
tion  into  this  plan,  will  never  contradidl,  but 
fupport  every  obfervation  contained  in  thefe  pa¬ 
pers.  But  what  wdll  appear  mod  decifive  upon 
'this  head,  is,  that  unquedionable  remains  of 
their  language  exift  at  this  day,  in  countries  where 
their  name  is  entirely  forgotten  ;  and  wdiat  is  yet 
more  convincing,  tho’  probably  unfufpedled,  is^ 
that  a  very  great  number  of  topical  names,  &c. 
arc  continually  occurring  where  the  Celcae  have 
penetrated,  and  been  eftabliffied  from  time  im- 
fnemorial,  as  Engl i lb ,  Latin,  and G reeky  &c. 

which 
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v^hlch  can  never  be  inve^ligated  from  any  other 
original. 

Add  to  this,  that  wherever  hiftory  fails  in  ac¬ 
counting  for-  the  extraction  of  any  people,  or 
where  it  is  manifeftly  miftaken,  how  can  this  ex¬ 
traction  be  more  rationally  interred,  andi  deter¬ 
mined,  or  that  miftake  redified,  than  from  the 
analogy  of  languages  ?  Or  is  not  this  alone  fuf - 
ftciently  concluhve,  if  nothing  elfe  was  left  ? 
Thus  Caefar,  fo  confpicuous  for  either  Minerva, 
and  whofe  opinions  will  ever  have  their  proper 
weight  with  the  learned,  alTerts  that  the  Britons 
were  from  GauT,  not  fo  much  from  their  vici¬ 
nity  to  one  another,  as  from  the  remarkable  ana¬ 
logy  of  their  tongue  to  the  Gallics:  and  admit 
there  was  not  a  record  left  in  the  world,  to 
prove  the  original  of  our  American  fettlements, 
I  would  afk  if  their  language  itfelf,  notwith- 
ftanding  many  words  both  now  and  formerly 
unknown' in  England,  and  adopted  into  it,  was 
not  fufficient  to  prove  it  ?  And  muft  not  a 
fimilitude  as  near,  confidering  the  very  great  di- 
ftance  of  time,  an  extenfive  commerce,  the  ad- 
milBon  of  new  colonies,  the  revolutions  of  king- 
doms,  and  the  natural  inconftancy  of  languages, 
equally  prove  an  alliance  among  thofe  in  queltion  ? 
The  traces  of  the  Celtic,  notwithflanding  the 
ruins  confequent  upon  all  thefe,  have  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  indelible.  They  almoft  perpetually  arife 
in  the  general  geography  of  all  the  weft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  *,  and  often  in  more  confined  and  topogra¬ 
phical  defcriptions.  Not  a  county  in  Britain, 
fc^rce  any  extent  of  fea  or  land  from  Kent  to 
St.  Kilda,  wherein  the  moft  fatisfaCfory  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  may  not  be  found.  The  fame 
congruity  holds  too  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 
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and  a  work  of  this  kind  begun  withcircumfpetSliony. 
and  conduced  with  regularity,  could  not  fail  of 
throwing  great  light  upon  all  the  languages  con¬ 
cerned,  and  upon  the  obfcurity  of  thoufands  of, 
local  names,  and  in  fhort  feems  to  promife  fair 
to  contribute  as  a  lamp  to  the  elucidation  of  many 
dark  antiquities. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  then,  &c.  obfervable  > 
in  our  language,  and  not  unnoticed  by  the 
learned,  and  found  in  receffes  where  they  might 
lie  but  little  expeded,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  remarks,  was  not  imported  by 
Phoenician  merchants,  and  Greek  traders  only  ; 
but  entered  along  with  the  earliell  colonies  from 
the  Eaft  into  Britain  *,  after  each  colony  had 
protruded  others  thro’  all  the  intermediate  conti-  , 
nent  of  which  Britain  probably  was  once  a  part. 
Not  that  the  whole  of  a  people  entered  into  any 
long  migration  ;  I  believe,  never.  The  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  youth  (^f  either  fex,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  engaging  in  war,  or  of  enduring  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  travel,  of  furmounting  the  oppofition 
of  mountains,  and  forefts,  and  rivers,  remained 
a  feeble  company  behind  and  certainly  retained 
the  fame  language  their  itinerant  countrymen, 
had  carried  with  them,  which  fometimes  was 
very  far  remote.  Pience  that  almoil  identity  of 
languages  is  fometimes  found  in  places  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  hence  that  agree-  . 
ment  in  many  vocables  between  the  Greek,  and 
the  Cambrian,  and  Irifh  Celtic.  Nor  is  there 
jb  much  inconfiftence  as  has  been  imagined,  in 
chat  immemorial  tradition  exiftent  among  the 
Welfh,  that  they  were  the  defeendants  of  the 
Greeks.  That  they  came  with  any  Brutus,  is 
not  only  fabulous  but  ridiculous ;  but  that  they 

are 
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are  of  Greek-  extra6lion,  perhaps,  Is  neither. 
The  tradition  is  undoubtedly  falfe  with  regard 
to  the  'perfon^  Brutus  *,  but  certainly  real  as  to 
the  things  this  Greek  extradlion.  It  may  be  db- 
jedted,  indeed,  that  this  is  only  tradition :  What 
elfe  could  it  poflibly  be  ?  Could  they  have  hi  • 
ftory,  annals,  and  infcriptions,  before  they  had 
letters?  Was  there  not  alfo  a  period  wherein 
Greece .  herfelf,  afterwards  fo  illiillrious  ‘  for'arts, 
was  deditute  and  ignorant  of  thefe  ?  Cotild 
thefe  then  be  expecled  in  Britain,  fo  far  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  fources  whence  Greece  drew  all  her 
fcience  ?  No  :  memory,  or  fome  rugged  unin- 
feribed  fliones,  in  thefe  obfeure  and  early  ages^ 
was  the  foie  regifter  of  fadls,  and  tradition  all 
their  hi  ftory. 

In  the  fubfequent  fpecimens,  I  have  been  Wery 
prolix ;  but  as  the  fubjedt  had  been  uriattempted 
before,  and  feemed  fo  repugnant  to  the  general 
opinion,  I  fuppofed  there  was  really  forhe  necef- 
fity  for  enlargementj  that  the  connexions  I  had 
intimated,  might  appear  the  more  viftble  and 
ftriking,  and  leave  the  lefs  of  uncertainty  upon 
the  mind.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
congruity  among  the  languages  induced  here,  is 
made  as  obvious  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is 
capable  of;  particularly  regarding  this  diftance 
of  time,  this  imitation  of  kingdoms,  times,  and 
manners,  and  under  fuch  abilities  as  mine.  I 
cannot  but  beg  pardon,-  for  fome  little  oriental 
introdudlions  dn  the  word  Behr ;  I  would  very 
gladly  have  fuperceded  them,  had  I  not  believed 
it  preferable  to  refer  to  the  original,  and  to 
produce  the  evidences  together  and  at  once,  that 
they  might  poftefs  the  force  of  union,  I  rim 

I  led 
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led  to  think,  that  a  very  little  deliberation  npoii,' 
this  fiibjcd:,  will  be  required  to  perceive  the 
utility  of  it,  and  a  fmali  acquaintance  with  lan¬ 
guages  tO’  be  fenfible  of  the  pertinence  of  the 
comparifons.  I  imagine  too,  that  to  a  mode¬ 
rate  portion  of  letters  and  fagacity,  it  will  foon 
be  clear,  that  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Celtic,  confidered  and  compared  together,  will 
abundantly  dilucidate  one  another.  And  per¬ 
haps  the  exmn'ples  to  be  hereafter  produced,  in 
fupport  of  this  plan,  will  better  evince  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  it,  than  whole  reams  employed  in 
arguments. 

iV.  B,  That  the  examples  to  follow,  are  as 
'  much  as  poffible  fetched  from  the  Irilh ;  I 
induftrioufly  omitting  the  Britifh,  left  it 
fhould  be  thought,  as  I  know  it  has  been 
fometimes,  that  the  Romans  left  us  the 
words  that  bear  any  relation  to  the  Latin, 
while  this  can  never  be  objected  to  the 
Irifh,  fince  the  Romans  never  fet  foot  in 
Ireland.  Pardon  inaccuracies  too,  fince  I 
have  had  no  aftiftance  but  memory. 
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EXAMPLES. 


EAGLES,  a  race  of  hounds,  fo  named  for 


being  little ;  and  perfedly  agreeable  to  the 
primary  fignihcation  of  the  Celtic  i.  e.  little. 
The  Greeks  have  anciently  ufed  this  word  too, 
and  in  the  fenfe  of  little.,  of  which  they  feem  to 
have  conftitiited  their  i^e.  a  dvvarf. 

It  hill  fubfiits  among  the  Irifli,  and  Hill  in  that 
language  conveys  the  idea  of  little ;  as.  Fir  pig., 
a  little  man  ;  Ban  pig,  a  little  woman  ;  Beg 
aglach,  little  tearing.  It  was  common  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  fame  acceptation  alfo  :  for  one  of 
the  Hebrides  is  named  from  this  cubital  people, 
Duhie  Begs  (fee  Mr.  Irv^in),  and  it  exifls  in 
Scotland  in  the  word  Phillibeg,  i.  e.  a  little 
pettycoat.  And  we  ourfelves  retain  it  in  tlie 
provincial  word  Peagles,  i.  e.  cowflips,  a  name 
impofed  upon  them  of  old,  from  the  littlenefs  of 
their  flowers,  And  our  northern  word  Peggy, 
is  properly  applicable  to  no  female  as  a  Chriliian 
name  ;  but  is  merely  an  epithet  of  fize,  and  a 
word  of  endearment  only. 

Nid,  nothing  feems  more  fuitable  than  this 
Celtic  name  for  this  river  *,  which  after  running 
a  confiderable  way  from  its  foundation,  again 
enters  the  earth  by  a  wide  and  rocky  cavern  ; 
then  taking  a  fubterraneous  courfe  of  fome 
miles,  again  emerges  to  the  light,  by  two  iffues  ; 
whole  waters  are  immediately  united  below. 
This  word  Nid,  among  the  Cdtae,  figniiied. 
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under ^  below ^  or  covered  ,  and  fo  it  does  yet. 
The  Irifh  Celts  fay,  Neth  JJoin^  i.  e.  under  a 
place;  Nef-fene^  i.  e.  a  bird’s -neft ;  and  nad,  a 
neft  fimply,  where  t  is  converted  into  as  is 
common  ;  fo  the  Greek  has  ^Awrra  or  yXtj^(T(Tcc  ; 
and  fo  the  Germans  of -their  antient  JVaJfer^  have 
made  waiter^  i.  e.  water.  This  word  Nid  is 
very  diffufed  too;  there  is  found  Nithifdale,  or 
[Niddifdale,  in  Scotland  ;  Nid  near  KnareG 
brough,  the  feat  of  - - Traps,  Efq;  both  pro¬ 

bably  named  from  their  having  been  formerly 
hid  in  the  depth  and  obfcurity  of  woodsi>  Ni- 
dum  is  alfo  found  in  Glamorganfhire ;  there  are 
the  rivers,  Nide^^us  in  Norway,  and  Nrd  even  in 
Poland.  It  is  part  of  the  modern  words,  he-^ 
neath^  nether^  and  Netherlands,  This  neath  was 
formerly  written  nead',  for  an  epitaph;  tran- 
fcribed  from  a  monumental  Eone  at  Kirkley’s, 
by  Dr.  Gale,  has 

‘‘  Undernead  this  little  feane.” 

Where  the  former  part  of  the  word  under,,  is 
only  explicatory  of  the  latter  part  nead.  This 
fi2:nification  of  nid.  leads  to  the  true  and  original 
meaning  of  Shakefpear’s  niding^  i.  e.  a  perfon 
that  hides  himfelf ;  Mr.Johnfon  interprets  it,  a 
coward,,  but  that  is  only  its  fecondary  fignifica- 
tion,  and  that  but  true  fometimes  ;  for  a  perfon 
does  not  always  conceal  himfelf  thro’  fear.  If 
appears  to  be  the  radical  of  ^the  Latin  Nidus,, 
nidifico,,  nidulor,  nidificatio\  and  alfo  of  the  Greek 
vsoa-G-o^,  in  the  Attic  yforroV,  pulliis  avium,,  &c. 
tvhich  all  know  to  be  very  well  hidden  ;  and  they 
bore  this  Greek  name,  not  becaufe  they  were 
'  young,  but  becaufe  they  were  hidden.  So 
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vzbTdU-,  or  vforr/ji,  niduSy  &c.  whence  our  word 
Nejls. 

Nir,  this  word  is  and  that  precifely  enough 
the  Celtic  Fir  ;  its  very  great  antiquity,  and  ufe 
with  the  Celtae,  appears  in  the  Irifh  regal  proper 
name  firgus,  as  firft  and  fecond  ^  in  our  modern 
furname  FVrmifon  :  Alfo  in  the  word  Firbolas 
(i.  e.  w/  Belgici)  by  which  the  old  Irifh  called  a 
colony  of  the  Belgae,  which  fettled  amongft  them. 
And  of  this  word  Bolgs^  Gaefar,  and  the  Romans 
form’d  the  Latin  Belgce^  which  indeed  imports  the 
fame,  and  is  the  fame  word  with  the  Greek  Pdafgi^ 
either  from  their  coming  by  fea,  or  from  their 
vicinity  to  it.  Fir  in  moil  words,  into  whofe 
compohtion  it  enters,  implies  fomething  of  abi¬ 
lity,  and  ftrength  ;  as  in  the  Irifh  Fertamhidll^ 
i.  e.  a  man  of  an  able  body,  and  in  the  I.atin, 
fords y  virtuSy  dec.  neither  was  it  unfrequent  in 
Gaul ;  it  compofes  a  part  of  C^efar’s  Vercings- 
torix,  Viridomarus,  &c.  Cd;f  Com.  1.  7.  Gff. 
The  German  Celtae  likewife  ufed  it,  for  it  exifts 
yet  with  them  in  the  compound  word  Werewolf. 
This  weVy  in  the  Latin  fenfe  of  w,  appears  alfo 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  for  in  the  Saxon  Pen¬ 
tateuch  of  iElfric,  the  monk,  publifhed  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  is,  “  And  God  made  them  e, 

maky  &c.  The  word  man,  homo,  antiently,  as 
in  our  modern  tranflation  of  this  place,  included- 
both  fexes  *,  and  the  Saxons  prefixed  to  man,; 
to  determine  the  fex. 

Magister.  ;  how  natural,  eafy,  and  lucid 
does  its  original  appear  from  the  Celtic  maighisy 
whence  the  Latin  magnuSy  and  ^iyx(;y  great y 

and  Fory  dominus ;  nor  has  the  firfl  of  thefe  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  left  us ;  k  remains  in  the  northern  obfolete 
word  mickle^  much^  ox  great ;  and  in  Micklegate, 
a  large  ftreet  in  York.  And  rneg^  in  ma  ly  places 
is  yet  commonly  heard,  and  ever  ludicrouily  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  very  tall  woman  •,  his  alfo  ufed  for  a 
huge  flone  in  an  eredl  pofition.  Mr.  Cambden, 

I  think,  in  Cumberland,  takes  notice 'of  a  tall 
upright  llone  there,  called  Longmeg.  A.nd  the 
great  cannon-  in  Scotland,  taken  at  Mons,  the 
Scots  call  Mons  Meg.  It  feems  a  radical  ufed 
in  common  by  many  of  the  Celtic  nations,, 
each  agreeable  to  its  dialed:.  And  tor  is  the 
Greek  and  Latin  and  Tyrknnus. 

Beer,  this  word  has  been  one  oriental  name 
for  a  well  or  water  \  and  very  probably  has  been 
tranfmitted  along  v/ith  the  earliefl:  fettlements  into 
Europe.  It  is  found  ftill  in' this  iiland,  both  in 
its  primary  and  tranllatcd  fignification  ;  /.  e.  for 
water^  and  ior  heer.  It  is  read  Gen.  xxix.  2.  &c. 
PKn  mm  Kmg  Va  yare  ve  hinneh  Beer  >  and  in 
the  Chaldee  Kna  Kni  Va  chaza  ve  ha  Bera, 
i.  e.  ‘‘  He  looked^  and  behold^  a  wellH  Water 
was  the  firll  beveredge  of  mankind  ;  and  was,  as 
was  undoubtedly  natural,  applied  to  other  drink¬ 
ables,  as  they  were  invented  :  the  great  fimplicity 
of  antient  languages,  and  times,  not  diredly  af- 
for  dingany  other  than  Beer.  So  we  apply  the 
word  wine,  once,  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  to  liquids  extrahled  from,  many  o- 
ther  fruits ;  as  goofeberries,  elderberries,  &c. 
and  here  tho’  the  copioufnefs  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  diftinguifhes’  thefe,  which  the  poverty  of 
the  ancients  did  not,  or  not  early  *,  yet  they  re¬ 
tain  the  name  of  wine  ftilk  Hence  Beer.,  tho’  o- 
riginally  a  word  for  water^  became  expreffive  of 
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feme  liquors  drawn  from  vegetables,  becaufe  they 
became,  like  water,  a  beveredge.  In  the  very 
fame  manner  the  Celtic  Ifca^  originally  fignify- 
ing  water^  was  impofed  on  other  liquids  *,  there 
being  at  firft  no  other,  whereby  readily  to  exprefs 
them  ifea^  water :  fo  whijky^  a  liquor  ufed  in 
Scotland,  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  this 
antient  ifea^  water ;  yet  it  is  not  limply  water. 
Jfca  too  is  found  in  Ireland,  in  the  word  Ufque- 
bagh,  to  which  time  has  fuperadded  the  epithet 
hagh^  i.  e.  ftrong,  by  way  of  diftindion  from 
common  water. 

Beer  yet  continues  in  its  primary  acceptation 
of  a  rivulet  from  a  fpring,  or  water  fimply,  in 
the  recedes  of  this  county,  but  little  frequented; 
and  in  Scotland  for  water  itfelf.  For  to  thefe 
places  colonics  and  conquefts  have  carried  but 
few  innovations ;  for  words  annexed  to  things  of 
fuch  frequent  ufe  as  water^  jire^  &c.  heard  men¬ 
tioned  every  day  for  years,  mull  neceflarily  have 
maintained  their  ground  long,  and  refilled  the 
Blocks  of  time  better  than  thofe  but  feldom  ufed, 
and  as  feldom  named.  Hence  about  Rox- 
borough,  it  is  ufual  to  afle,  ‘‘  Have  you  any 
Burn  /.  e,  water  fimply,  meaning  in  the  houfe; 
where  the  final  n  only  terminates  the  word  after 
the  talle  and  genius  of  the  German,  and  alters 
nothing. 

In  Netherdale  are  two  torrents,  f  e,  Bierbeck, 
and  Doubergil,  ^defeending  from  the  Moors  ;  in 
the  firft  of  thefe,  the  latter  fyllable  heck  is  only 
put  as  explanatory,  and  as  the  fenfe  of  the  prior 
fyllable  Beer,  water,  or  a  rivulet ;  ftis  the  fame 
'  in  another  torrent  in  Cumberland  Lengtowny 
called  Bierburn,  burn y  in  like  manner  ex¬ 

plains 
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plains  Bier,  In  Doubergil,  the  lalt  fyJJable 
an  old  Irifli  word  for  water,  is  only  affixed  to  ex- 
tplain  her^  the  fyllable  immediately  preceding  it: 
and  Dcu,,  in  the  Celtic,  implies  black,,  a  colour 
.  proper  to  this  torrent,  and  contradled  from  its 
.  paffiage  thro’  peat  earth,  and  moraffes,  and  even 
fo  low  as  our  own  times,' this  affixing  a  v/ord  ex- 
‘  plaining  the  foregoing  continues  ;  as  Halffiaugh- 
hill,  at  Ripon,  Michaelhaughhill  near  that  town,^ 
where  M/,  a  more  modern  word,  is  only 
explanatory mf  haugh,,  or  how^  a  more  antient  one 
for  the  very  fame  thing. 

And  to  ffiow  Ber,;  Bier,,  &c.  is  not  confined  to  ^ 
^  thefe  retirements,  no,  nor  to  Britain  ^  there  is 
the  Ver  a  rivulet,  near  St.  Albans,  of  which  the 
Rbmans  formed  their  Verolamium  ;  we  have 
more  dreams  poifeded  of  this  name  alfo.  There 
is  the  Var  too  in  France,  the  Iberus  in  Spain,  and 
the  fiber  in  Italy,  all  including  this  Beer  in  their 
names.  Where,  by  the  way,  57  in  the  Celtic 
did,  and  does  at  this  day  in  St.  Kilda,  fignify 
great,  and  her  is  water,  or  a  river ;  the  whole 
then  will  be,  the  Great  River :  a  name  that  fuffi- 
ciently  didinguidies  it  there,  as  it  is  far  the  great- 
cd  river  in  that  part  of  Italy.  I  cannot  recolle(d 
whether  Ber  tor  water  is  in  theBricilh,  but  I  fuf- 
pe6f  it  has  ;  however  the  Britons*  ufed.^f^^r  for 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  except  it  may  be  thought 
the  latin  Aperio.  But  the  Iriffi  retain  Ber  dill  for 
v/ater.*,  2iSgInbher  Jlainge,  a  river  by  Wexford  •, 
Inhher  dombnoin  in  Connacht,  i,  e.  the  deep  river. 


^  *  It  is  the  Hebrew  h*!}  g^h  unda,  from,  rolling,  and 
rapidity  of  moil  torrents  i  it  remains  imthe  jEfigliih  alfo. 
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dv?nhnoin  Importing  deep.  Neither  is  the  Latifl 
deftitute  ot  this  her  in  the  fignihcation  of  watef 
too,  for  of  this  feems  formed  the  Roman  im^er ; 
and  it  is  alfo  the  Greek  u  e.  yfro?,  which 

lafi;  is  the  modern  Englifli  wet, 

> 

An  Apple-tree,  i.  e.  Apollo’s  tree.  But  it 
may  at  firft  be  thought,  what  reference  this  can 
have  to  Apollo ;  that  is  yet  to  appear.  This 
name  in  the  Danifh  is,  I  think,  traee.  .  The 
Saxon  Pentateuch,  before  referred  to,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  right  has  apel,  the  Irifh  ahal.^  and  theWelfh  a 
confonant  word,  w'hofe  orthography  I  forget.  O- 
ther  original  of  the  name,  tho’  fought  for,  I  have* 
no  where  found  •,  but  it  is  certainly  very  antient,  as 
antient  as  heathenifm,  and  the  worfhip  of  Apollo, 
from  whom  it  was,  tho’  not  alwaysi,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  this  name.  For  it  was  once  one  of  the 
fymbols  of  that  god,  and  dedicated  to  his  deity, 
and  hence  with  fome  inconfiderable  variation  in 
different  countries,  delivered  down  to  us.  The, 
name  was  probably  introduced  hither  by  very 
early  colonies,  and  continued  its  name,  when  the 
cuffom  that  gave  it  rife,  was  forgotten.  And  that 
this  is  its  original,  will  be  eafily  deducible  from  a 
little  reflexion  on  the  proofs  in  fupport  of  it.  The 
prizes  in  the  facred  games  were  the  olive  crown, 
apples.^  parfley,  and  the  pine.  Lucian,  in  his 
book  of  games,  affirms  apples  to  have  been  the 
reward  in  the  facred  games  of  Apollo.  And 
Curtius  of  gardens,  afferts  the  fame  thing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  that  the  Apple-tree  was  confecrated  to' 
Apollo,  before  the  laurel  :  for  both  Pindar  and' 
Callimachus  obferve,  that  Apollo  put  not  on  the 
laurel,  ’till  after  his  conqueft  of  the  Python  ^  and 
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he  appropriated  it  to  himfeli’,  on  account  of  his 
pafiion  for  Daphne.  The  vidors  wreathe  at  firll, 
was  a  bough  with  its  apples  hanging  on  it,  fome- 
times  along  with  a  branch  of  laurc  1,  and  thefe 
antiquity  united  together  in  the  Pythian  games. 


Hamilton,  (or  more  properly  Plamildun) 
hill,  a  name  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  feveral  hills  in  this  county,  and  it  oc¬ 
curs  too  in  feveral  other  places.  I  am  not  able 
to  recoiled  precifely,  if  it  remains  in  theWelfh  ; 
but  if  it  does  not,  his  probable  that  it  has  once 
exifted  in  it.  This  name  is  derived,  not  from  the 
elevation  of  thefe  hills,  but  from  their  figure  to 
the  eye  *,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  remark  or  inform  myfelf,  that  of  half  a 
globe  with  its  convexity  upwards  •,  which  has  a 
gradual  defeent  like  them,  from  its  fummit  every 
way.  Now  any  hill  or  mountain  of  fuch  a  form, 
the  Irifla  to  this  time  call  himmel^  and  they  impo- 
fed  this  name  immediately  from  their  refemblance 

-  -  j 

to  die  appearance  of  the  Pleavens,  confider’d  as  to 
their  convexity.  And  that  they  were  confider’d 
thus,  is  plain  from  Ovid’s  remark,  Convex- 
aque  Cceli.”  And  which  from  our  zenith,  feem 
to  decline  on  every  fide  ’till  terminated  by  the 
horizon.  The  Latins  call’d  Heaven  Ccelum  from 
zofAcy,  i.  e.  the  hollow^  confidering  it  as  a  concave. 
But  the  Teutonic  in  himmel  and  hemel  has  looked 


upon  them  as  a  coverings  and  the  Germans  yet 
call  a  bedtefler  himmel^  trom  its  covering  the  hed^ 
as  they  call  the  Heavens  hhmnel  from  their  cover¬ 
ing  the  earth.  And  that  antiquity  looked  upon 
them  as  a  covering  alfo,  is  evident  from  Cesium 

This  initial  him  or  hem  in  him- 

mely 
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mel^  is  the  old  Saxon  hehn^^  only  the  liquid  /  is 
dropt,  as  with  us  in  walk,  talk,  &c.  firfl  in 
pronunciation,  as  with  us  ;  after  in  orthography, 
as  with  them.  And  this  word  helm^  and  all  its 
relations,  ever  imply  ;  hence  helmet^  to 

cover  the  head  ;  home^  to  cover  a  family,  &:c. 
and  in  the  rura  of  this  county,  they  commonly 
call  a  little  Jhed^  wherein  are  put  inftruments  of 
hulbandry,  a  helm.  So  peafe  hame,^  and  houfe> 
regard  the  very  fame  thing,  implying  covering  ; 
and  fo  does  a  Jheep  cote,,  a  cottage  and  cote,  our 
upper  garment,  which  are  from  the  Britilli  cotd^ 
a  wood,  the  mofl:  antient  covering. 

The  final  el  in  himmel,  is  the  radical  of  the 
Latin  a'tus,,  juft  as  the  Celtic  high,  is  that 
of  the  Latin  arduus.  Himmel  then  fignifies,  the 
lofty  covering.  The  fyllable  don  or  dun,  mons 
that  concludes  hamildun,  is  fo  notorious,  that  it 
v/ants  no  illuftration  *,  hence  the  downs,  and  the 
hills  in  Surry  and  hence  Lugdunum  Batta- 
vorum,  &c.  &c.  but  here  one  may  obfcrve,  that 
himmel  was  not  a  name  applied  to  hills,  as  to 
any  covering.,  but  only  as  they  were  thought 
to  refemble  the  appearance  of  the  fky,  which 
is  fo. 

The  hills  called  Hamilton  are  that,  where  are 
the  races  near  Gormire  v  that  near  Kirkbymal- 
zeard  *,  one  near  Tadcafter,  another  towards 
Kendal. 

Eboracum  :  if  it  is  evident,  as  I  conclude  it  is, 
that  Ber^  or  Ver.,  originally  fignifying  a  well,  was 


*  If  this  Saxon  helm  is  not  the  HebreW^bki^  Jhell^  the  ilcins 
of  beads,  which  were  the  antient  cowring  of  mankind,  I 
know  not  whence  it  is. 
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afterwards  applied  to  the  ftreani  ufually’  flowing 
from  it,  it  feems  to  me  to  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Eboracum.  Bor^  here  really  appears  no 
more  than  the  anticnt  ber^  or  bir^  fo  generally 
ufed  among  the  Celtas,  and  that  exility  of  found 
in  the  e  or  i,  a  Roman  ear,  or  fome  peculiarity  ot 
dialecl,  might  eafily  change  into  an  o.  For  the 
Romans,  I  believe,  feldom,  if  ever,  abfolutely 
altered  the  antient  names  of  people,  cities,  rivers, 
&c.  but  often  ilrip’d  them  of  fome  barbarities, 
fmoothed  their  afperities,  and  gave  them  a  more 
harmonious  pronunciation.  The  initial  letter  e 
is  a  Celtic  article,  and  appears  among  the  Celtae, 
lituated  at  a  great  diftance  from  one  another, 
■with  no  material  variation  ;  as  the  Iberus  in  Spain, 
Ifurium  with  us,  &c. 

The  Brigantes  were  alfo  called  Wicci,  from 
their  being  colledled  in  little  villages,  and  hence 
Wic  is  a  very  ufual  termination  in  many  of 
them.  Ac  in  Eboracum,  feems  nothing  but 
this  Celtic  uic,^  vic^  wic^  or  vig which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  radix  of  the  Latin  Vicus^  viculus^  &c,' 
and  not  difterenced  but  by  the  termination, 
which  means  nothing.  It  is  very  likely  the 
Greek  alfo ;  for  the  people  of  the  North 

have  fometimes  pronounced  -sr  as  a  /T,  which  is 
a  letter  particular  to  the  north.  And  formerly 
here,  as  among  th^  Romans  of  old,  the  articiK 
lation,  as  well  as  orthography  of  u  and  v  was  as 
little  diftinguiflieJ  as  obferved.  For  the  Ro¬ 
mans  faid,  and  writ  cither  fylv^  or  fylu^ :  and 
yet  in  Surrey,  the  populace  never  do,  or  fcarcely 
can  .pronounce  /t/,  but  cpnftantly  fubflitute-Tar* 
it  ii  or  frying  uinegar  or  winegar  for  vinegar  \  < 
pronouncing  v^  as  we  do  the  Greek  This 

wic  w^s  fo  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
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that  inftances  would  be  needlefs  and  tedious ; 
and  this  was  from  very  antient  ufage  ;  for  in  th« 
Feroes,  fo  far  detached  from  the  continent,  and 
who  maintained  little  or  no  commerce  with 
ftrangers,  we  find,  Boardeviig,  Joteviig,  QuaF 
viig,  &c.  The  firft  appropriation  of  vig  or  ^ic 
feems  to  have  been  to  places  on  the  fea  fhore, 
«  and  banks  of  rivers,  as  in  Eboracum,  but 

in  length  of  time  it  became  applicable  to  places 
near  neither.  Wic  has  fpread  far  and  wide  :  it 
occurs  in  Germany,  and  is  met  with  in  the 
Iberian  Vigo  too.  And  the  Romans  themfelves 
ufed  r,  and  g^  either  promifcuoufly  or  fuccef- 
fively,  as  appears  from  the  infcripcion'  upon  the 
Dull  ian  pillar,  where  is  read  pucnando  for  pug-^ 
nando.  The  final  is  nothing  but  a  termina¬ 
tion  fuiting  the  genius  of  the  Latin. 
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